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Survey of the World. 


Our Government, 
on the Ist, severed 
_ official relations 
with the Zelaya Government in Nicaragua 
and opened unofficial diplomatic relations 
with Sefior Castrillo, the revolutionists 
representative at Washington. It sent to 
Sefior Rodriguez, the Zelayan Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington, his passports, 
but at the same time offered to continue 
unofficial diplomatic relations with him. 
This action placed the two Nicaraguan 
factions on the same footing in Wash- 
ington. It was announced in a remark- 
able letter addressed to Sefior Rodriguez 
by Secretary Knox, and by him given to 
the public. At the beginning the Secre- 
tary says: Z 

“Srr—Since the Washington conventions of 
1907 it is notorious that President Zelaya has 
almost continuously kept Central America in 
tension of turmoil, that he has repeatedly and 
flagrantly violated the provisions of the con- 
ventions, and by a baleful influence upon Hon- 
duras, whose neutrality the conventions were 
to assure, has sought to discredit those sacred 
international obligations to the great detriment 
of Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Guatemala, 
whose governments meanwhile appear to have 
been abie patiently to strive for the loyal sup- 
port of the engagements so solemnly under- 
taken at Washington under the auspices of the 
United States and of Mexico. 

“It is equally a matter of common knowl- 
edge that under the régime of President Zelaya 
republican institutions have ceased in Nica- 
raugua to exist except in name; that public 
opinion and the press have been throttled, and 
that prison has been the reward of any ten- 
dency to real patriotism. My consideration 
for you personally impels me to abstain from 
unnecessary discussion of the painful details 
of a régime which unfortunately has been a 
blot upon the history of Nicaragua and a dis- 
couragement to a group of republics whose as- 
pirations need only the opportunity of free 
and honest government. . 
_“In view of the interests of the United 
States and of its relation to the Washington 
conventions, appeal against this situation has 
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long since been made to this Government by 
a majority of the Central American republics. 
There is now added the appeal, thru thé revo- 
lution, of a great body of the Nicaraguan peo- 
ple. Two Americans, who, this Government 
is now convinced, were officers connected with 
the revolutionary forces, and, therefore, enti- 
tled to be dealt with according to the enlight- 
ened practice of civilized nations, have been 
killed by direct order of President Zelaya. 
Their execution is said to have been preceded 
by barbarous cruelties. The consulate at 
Managua is now Officially reported to have 
been menaced. 

“There is thus a sinister culmination of an 
administration also characterized by a cruelty 
to its own citizens, which has, until the recent 
outrage, found vent in the case of this country 
in a succession of petty annoyances and indig- 
nities which, many months ago, made it im- 
possible to ask an American Minister longer to 
reside at Managua. From every point of view 
it has evidently become difficult for the United 
States further to delay more active response 
to the appeals so long made to its duty to its 
citizens, to its dignity, to Central America, and 
to civilization. 

“The Government of the United States is 
convinced that the revolution represents the 
ideals and the will of a majority of the Nica- 
raguan people more faithfully than does the 
Government of President Zelaya, and that its 
peaceable control is well nigh as extensive as 
that hitherto so sternly attempted by the Gov- 
ernment at Managua.” 


Indications of a rising in the western 
provinces in favor of a candidate [Irias] 
associated with the old régime, he con- 
tinues, disclose elements tending toward 
anarchy, so that there soon may be no 
definite responsible source to which our 
Government could look for reparation 
for the killing of Cannon and Groce, or 
for the protection of American citizens 
and interests. Therefore President Taft 
no longer feels for the Government of 
President Zelaya “that respect and con- 
fidence which would make it appropriate 
hereafter to maintain with it regular dip- 
lomatic relations.” Notice is given that 
each faction, in the provinces which it 
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controls, will be held strictly accountable 
for the protection of American life and 
property : 

“As for the reparation found due, after 
careful consideration, for the killing of Messrs. 
Groce and Cannon, the Government of the 
United States would be loth to impose upon 
the innocent people of Nicaragua a too heavy 
burden of expiating the acts of a régime forced 
upon them, or to exact from a succeeding 
Government, if it have quite different policies, 
the imposition of such a burden. Into the 
question of ultimate reparation there must en- 
ter the question of the existence at Managua 
of a Government capable of responding to de- 
mands. There must enter also the question 
how far it is possible to reach those actually 
responsible, and those who perpetrated the tor- 
tures reported to have preceded the execution, 
if these be verified, and the question whether 
the Government be one entirely dissociated 
from the present intolerablé conditions and 
worthy to be trusted to make impossible a re- 
currence of such acts, in which case the Presi- 
dent, as a friend of your country, as he is also 
, of the other republics of Central America, 
might be ‘disposed to have indemnity confined 
to what was reasonably due the relatives of the 
deceased and punitive only in so far as the 
punishment might fall where really due.” 
Demand for reparation is therefore with- 
held temporarily, and our Government, 
the Secretary says, reserves for further 
consideration at the proper time the 
question of “stipulating that the Consti- 
tutional Government of Nicaragua obli- 
gate itself by convention for the benefit 
of all the Governments concerned as a 
guarantee for its future loyal support of 
the Washington conventions and their 
peaceful and progressive aims.” On 
the following day Zelaya exprest sur- 
prise and reiterated his conviction that 
the execution of Cannon and Groce had 
been justifiable. Dispatches from Mana- 
gua, undoubtedly sent with his approval, 
asserted that our Vice-Consul, Mr. Cal- 
dera, sympathized with the revolutionists 
and had been forwarding biased reports. 
On the 4th it was announced in Managua 
dispatches that Zelaya had asked our 
Government to send a commission of in- 
vestigation to Nicaragua, promising to 
resign if its report should show that his 
administration had been detrimental to 
Central America. Before the Secre- 
tary’s letter was written, Zelaya had 
made overtures to the revolutionists, of- 
fering to retire if Congress were allowed 
to choose his successor. These were re- 
jected. He sought to justify the execu- 
tion of Cannon and Groce by saying they 








were “powerful chiefs of the rebellion” 
and had lost the right to be protected by 
our Government. There is evidence that 
at his order their dead bodies were con- 
sumed by fire. Protest against their ex- 
ecution was made by the military com- 
mander, the Minister General and a ship 
captain who took them into custody. 
For this the latter was placed in prison. 
The Mexican Government had sug- 
gested to our Government a plan for an 
amicable settlement. Foreign Minister 
Mariscal says Secretary Knox’s action 
was most unexpected, because it took 
place while he was awaiting a reply. The 
Mexican press makes. sarcastic or hostile 
references to the Secretary’s letter. 
Several of our warships are on the way 
to the Nicaraguan coast or have already 
arrived there. From them it will be 
practicable to land nearly 3,000 marines 
and sailors. It is said that the ships are 
required to prevent Zelaya’s escape. 








P Many _ industries 
ay a were affected anc 

= Cum the movement of 
freight in the Northwest was checked, 
last week, by a strike of the switchmen 
(about 2,300) employed on thirteen rail- 
roads doing business between the great 
lakes and the Pacific Coast. They had 
demanded an increase of 6 cents an hour, 
or 60 cents a day, with double pay on 
Sundays and other concessions. A com- 
mittee representing the railroad com- 
panies had offered an increase of 20 cents 
a day. saying that an increase of 13 per 
cent. had been granted in 1906 and that 
the panic had caused no reduction. This 
committee suggested mediation and arbi- 
tration under the Erdman act, and Presi- 
dent Hawley, of the switchmen’s union, 
joined it in signing a telegram asking 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Knapp and Labor Commissioner Neill to 
come to St. Paul. Afterward, however, 
the switchmen by advice of counsel (said 
to be Mayor Lawler, of that city) de- 
clared that under no_ circumstances 
would they submit to arbitration, and the 
strike was ordered on the 30th by Presi 
dent Hawley, without notice to the com 
mittee. Messrs. Knapp and Neill wen! 
to St. Paul, but found that the switchmen 
would not accept their services. Th: 
companies at once sought to fill the va 

















cant places, giving notice that arbitra- 
tion would no longer be considered on 
their side. Mayor Lawler, employed as 
counsel by the strikers, said at a mass 
meeting that arbitration under the Erd- 
man act would simply place the men in 
the power of the companies and in other 
ways be to their disadvantage. For a 
time there was no movement of freight. 
The great flour mills closed down, work 
in the Montana smelters was suspended, 
and the employees in many industries of 
the Northwest were idle. The compan- 
ies offered $5 a day for strike-breakers. 
On the 2d they had 1,000. On the 4th 
they were handling 75 per cent. of the 
traffic, and orders were given that no 
more men should be hired, because no 
more were needed. At the end of last 
week there were indications that the 
strike was a failure. Some had expected 
that other railway employees would join 
the switchmen, but it appears that mem- 
bers of this’switchmen’s union had acted 
as strike-breakers in the places of strik- 
ing trainmen some years ago in Texas, 
and this had not been forgotten. There- 
fore the president of the trainmen’s union 
gave notice that he and his associates 
would stand by their contracts. This 
strike is not connected with a general 
movement for an increase of Io per cent. 
for about 100,000 employees on railroads 
east of the Mississippi. Union leaders 
are conferring in New York about this 
increase. Their demand will be pre- 
sented on or about December 11 to 
thirty-two companies, and a conference 
with the companies will follow. It is as- 
serted that wages on these roads are 
lower than on roads in the West. It is 
generally expected that if the companies 
reject the demand a strike involving a 
large part of the country’s railway serv- 
ice will follow. After a strike con- 
tinuing for several months at the sheet 
and tin plate factories of the Steel Cor- 
poration (against the open shop) work 
was resumed last week at the mills in 
Bridgeport, Ohio, with former employ- 
ees who returned voluntarily, owing to a 
split in the strikers’ forces. Violence 








followed. On the 4th four of the com- 
pany’s guards were shot, and 1,000 mili- 
tia were ordered to the place -——Work- 
ers in the textile factories near Philadel- 
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phia demand to per cent. increase and a 
week of fifty hours. Employees of three 
mills have been locked out; in two or 
three other mills a compromise has been 


made. 
a 


Statements made by Sena- 
tors and Representatives in 
Washington indicate that 
an investigation of the Sugar Trust 
frauds will be made by a committee of 
Congress during the current session, un- 
less the Attorney-General shall ask for 
delay in the interests of justice. At the 
trial in New York of Bendernagel, 
Spitzer and other employees of the 
Trust, which is now in progress, there 
are signs that one or more of the de- 
fendants will give testimony involving 
the responsible officers who induced 
them to defraud the Government. One 
of the witnesses has been Richard Parr, 
who was directed by President Roose- 
velt to make an investigation concerning 
the fraudulent weighing of sugar. He 
testifies that when he detected the steel 
spring used to affect the weight he was 
asked by Spitzer to name his price for 
silence. The man, he says, repeatedly 
urged him to accept a bribe. Wilbur F. 
Wakeman, formerly Appraiser, who laid 
evidence before Secretary Gage and was 
told by the latter to lay it before the 
president of the trust, resents the re- 
ported remark of Mr. Gage that he was 
“rattlebrained and inclined to see 
ghosts.” He points to several cases in 
which his reports and discoveries led to 
successful prosecutions and a great sav- 
ing of revenue. He also says: 


“T refer Mr. Gage particularly to the Japan- 
ese silk cases and will ask him if he did not 
practically direct me to desist in my investiga- 
tion of said cases. I will ask him if he did not 
give the importers a clean bill of health in 
connection with these cases on December 5, 
toor. I will ask him if I was not called to the 
White House on January 8, 1902, and that the 
silk prosecutions were then instituted and 
prosecuted to a successful finish. I will ask 
him if he did not resign his portfolio in the 
Cabinet within forty-eight hours after these 
prosecutions were undertaken.” 


For some time past the American 
Ice Company, or Ice Trust, has been on 
trial in New York for violation of the 
Anti-Trust law of the State. Owing 
mainly to the recent increase of the price 
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of milk to consumers, charges against 
the milk companies have been taken up 
for consideration by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In these proceedings a prominent 
Congregational church in the City of 
New York is interested. A committee 
appointed by the pastor has undertaken 
to make a thoro investigation and will 
report to the Attorney-General such evi- 
dence of unlawful combination as it may 
find. 


as 
rte The House of Lords 
re et rejected the finance 


wie Baten bill at midnight, No- 


vember 30, and rockets were sent up ali 
over the city announcing the beginning 
of the set struggle between the Upper 
and the Lower houses of the British 
Parliament. The vote for Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment refusing to approve 
of the finance bill was 350 affirmative 
and 75-negative. The six-day debate in 
the House of Lords was of an unusually 
high character, for all the speakers 
recognized the seriousness of the crisis. 
The most eloquent and _ significant 
speeches of the closing session were 
those by the Archbishop of York and 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, former Vice- 
roy of India. The Archbishop stated 
that he was opposed to Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment. The constitutional 
question, he declared, was one which 
would profoundly stir the people of the 
country, and many persons would prefer 
the passing of a bad budget to tamper- 
ing with the fundamental principle of 


the constitution. The question was 
whether -the Lords were competent, 
apart from the prerogative of the 


Crown, to dissolve Parliament or to com- 
pel the House of Commons to pass a 
budget not its own, but one acceptable 
to the Lords. The effect of the amend- 
ment proposed would be to endanger the 
existence of the second chamber, never 
more necessary than now. Lord Curzon 
said that he deprecated the suggestion 
that England would accept a single 
chamber system like that of ‘Bulgaria 
and Greece. He agreed that the country 
was on the eve of a momentous struggle 
which might lead to the reform of the 
House of Lords, but he contended that 
they should not shrink from it. Neither 
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side of the House, he said, had a mono- 
poly of the desire to ameliorate social 
evils. There are two pressing questions ; 
the first was whether the nation was 
safe and the other whether the people 
were sound, but neither question could 
be settled by taxation. The Earl oi 
Crewe, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, in making the concluding address 
for the Government, ended with this 
warning : 

“It may be that when the new Parliament 
meets we will be sitting where you sit now; it 
may: be that we will still be sitting here. In 
either case we must, after the action you are 
taking tonight, set ourselves to obtain guaran- 
tees—not the old guarantees sanctioned by the 
course of time and enforced by accommodation 
between the two Houses, but, if necessary, and 
if there is no other way, guarantees fenced 
about and guarded by the force of statutes, 
which will prevent the indiscriminate destruc. 
tion of our legislation, of which your work to- 
night is the climax and the crown.” 


Sd 





The - House of 
Commons gave 
the Government 
enthusiastic and liberal support in mak- 
ing a stand against the House of Lords. 
The resolution offered by Premier As- 
quith that 

“the action of the House of Lords in re- 
fusing to pass into law the financial provisions 
made by this House for the services of the 
year is a breach of the Constitution and a 
usurpation of the rights of the House of Com 
mons.” 

was passed by a vote of 349 to 134. The 
Premier opened his speech with the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“We meet this afternoon in circumstances 
without example in the history of the British 
Parliament. In the speech from the throne 
the sovereign invited the Commons alone to 
make provisions for the heavy additional ex- 
penditures made necessary by the necessities of 
social reform and the national defenses.” 

He declared the sole responsibility for 
the chaos and loss of revenue rested 
upon the shoulders of the Lords. The 
session of Parliament was closing with- 
out making appropriations for the neces 
sities of State, and the action of the 
House of Lords must result in the larg- 
est deficit yet faced. The taxes author- 
ized by the House of Commons could 
not be collected and the only =_— to do 
would be to borrow money. The budget 
represented, he said, in a greater degree 
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than any other measure of our time, the 
deliberate work of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and this whole fabric had been 
thrown to the ground by a body which 
admittedly had no power to increase or 
decrease a single tax. The House of 
Commons, he declared, would prove un- 
worthy of its traditions if it allowed a 
single day to pass without making it 
clear that it did not intend to brook this 
grave indignity and arrogant usurpation 
of its rights. Ever since 1628 the Com- 
mons had asserted with ever-growing 
strength the exclusive right to determine 
taxation and expenditures of the coun- 
try. There was not a single clause in 
the budget bill which was not relevant to 
the matter of raising revenues. If the 
contention of the Lords that in rejecting 
the budget they were only referring it to 
the people held good, no Liberal Govern- 
ment would be safe. They might have 
to refer all taxes to the people, and the 
Lords would have power to advise the 
King to dissolve Parliament. The upper 
house seemed to have the instinct of 
divination which enabled it to discern to 
a nicety, provided always a Liberal Gov- 
ernment was in office, those matters in 
regard to which the people’s representa- 
tives were betraying the people’s trust. 
——Mr. Balfour, speaking for the Op- 
position, said that the Lords had an un- 
doubted right to refuse to pass the bud- 
get before it had been submitted to the 
people. He hoped the use of this power 
would be very rare, but it ought not to 
be allowed to fall into desuetude. The 
Prime Minister and his party, Mr. Bal- 
four said, had a strong passion for these 
abstract resolutions. They bind nobody, 
they help nobody and he was sure they 
frighten nohody. They were mere death- 
bed threats, but he greatly regretted that 
his opponents were to go down to their 
political graves uttering so gross a mis- 
representation of the whole course of 
English constitutional history. He would 
for his own part have preferred to die 
in a more dignified manner. Arthur 





Henderson, leader of the Labor Party, 
declared that the Liberals would have 
the whole-hearted support of the Labor- 
ites in the coming campaign. The con- 
tinuance of the second chamber as con- 
stituted at present, he said, was absurd 
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and logically indefensible. The Lords, 
no longer content with their long record 
of obstruction, mutilation and destruc- 
tion of legislation through which they 
had defrauded the people of many of the 
fruits of self-government, had become 
emboldened sufficiently, he said, to try 
their hand at a usurpation of the rights 
of the House of Commons in regard to 
matters of finance. 


S] 


Promptly upon the 
passage of the resolu- 
tion of Mr, Asquith 
condemning the House of Lords, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued until January 15, 
and dissolution will be announced before 
that date in order to allow for a January 
election. The two Houses were called 
together in the Upper Chamber to hear 
the Speech from the Throne proroguing 
Parliament, which was read by Lord 
High Chancellor Loreburn.. The speech 
made brief references to the visits of for- 
eign sovereigns and the friendly rela- 
tions with other Powers, and commend- 
ed the legislation of the session. The 
only reference to the budget bill was the 
following : 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I 
thank you for the liberality and care with 
which you have provided for the heavy ex- 
penditure due to the heavy requirements of 
imperial defense and social reform. I regret 
that that provision has proved unavailing.” 
The outcome of the impending cam- 
paign is doubtful. The liberals have been 
losing most of the by-elections of the last 
two years, and this, in the opinion of the 
Unionists, indicates that the country has 
lost confidence in them, but on the other 
hand, the Liberals started in with an 
overwhelming majority, and tho they 
have gradually lost, as is usual for any 
party attaining power under such condi- 
tions, their parliamentary majority is 
still very large. . In most of the by-elec- 
tions also the sum of the Labor and Lib- 
eral votes outnumber the Opposition, 
and if the Labor men give their support 
to the Liberals, as their leaders have 
promised, the Government will be re- 
turned by a substantial majority. The 
Unionists and Conservatives will en- 
deavor to make tariff reform, which in 
England means the adoption of a pro- 
tective policy, the leading issue, but the 


The Opening of 
the Campaign 
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traditional free trade sentiment of the 
country is so. strong that it is not likely 
to be overcome in a single campaign. 
-The Liberals, on the other hand, will pay 
as little attention as possible to the tariff 
question and will concentrate their at- 
tack upon the House of Lords, which, as 
its best friends admitted, is indefensible 
in its present form and in need of re- 
construction. The King is believed to 
be exerting a strong personal influence 
in favor of moderation. To him is cred- 
ited Lord Rosebery’s refusal -to vote in 
favor of Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, 
altho he had only a short time before 
delivered a strong speech against the 
budget. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd-George have disclaimed any in- 
tention of abolishing the House of Lords 
or of attacking the hereditary principle 
in general, and it is not likely that the 
Government will be forced to such an 
extreme measure as swamping the Up- 
per House with new-made peers. The 
religious leaders, Anglican, Nonconform- 
ist and Catholic, will take the side of the 
Government in the campaign against the 
House of Lords. A big mass meeting 
held in Trafalgar Square by the Na- 
tional Democratic League passed a reso-~ 
lution declaring that the liberties of the 
people could only be maintained by the 
entire abolition of the vetoing power at 
present exercised by the House of Lords. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, opened the campaign for his 
party at a luncheon of the National Lib- 
eral Club. He declared that, altho the 
budget had been buried, it was assured 
of an early resurrection. There are a 
few useful men in the House of Lords, 
he said, but the others were only the 
broken bottles on the park walls to keep 
out poachers. “With all the Lords’ cun- 
ning,” he concluded, “their greed has 
overcome their craft, and we have got 
them at last, and we do not mean to let 
them go.” The reason why the House 
of Lords has taken such a strong stand 
against the budget is because this is the 
most direct blow that has ever been 
struck against the landed aristocracy. 
The extent to which they are financially 
interested in the issue is shown by the 
fact that the peers of all parties hold 16,- 
411,986 acres, or one-fifth of the total 
area of the United Kingdom, The peers 
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who defeated the budget hold together 
10,078,979 acres. The average holdings 
of the dukes is 142,564 acres each, of the 
marquises 47,500 acres, of the earls 30,- 
217 acres, of the viscounts 15,324 acres 
and of the barons 14,152.——The rejec- 
tion of the budget bill and the proroga- 
tion of Parliament has left the finances 
of the country in a chaotic state. Owing 
to a peculiar British custom the taxes 
provided for by the bill were imposed 
ever since the House of Commons passed 
the resolution approving of the principle 
of the bill, and they have been collected 
during the months that the bill has been 
under discussion and amendment in the 
House of Commons. Now, however, 
these duties cannot be enforced, but will! 
be due in case the bill is ultimately 
passed. The Treasury. Department has 
therefore recommended that the duties 
imposed by the finance bill on spirits, to- 
bacco, beer, tea and motor fuel be paid 
without interruption, subject to return in 
case the bill does not pass. 


ad 


The vexed questions of 
allowing government 
employees to form 
unions for the protection of their inter- 
ests in the improvement of their condi- 


French Affairs 


tion has ‘again become acute during the ° 


formation of a National Federation of 
the Associations of State Employees, 
representing a membership of 181,000. 
Whether the new federation is legal un- 
der the association law of Igor and 
whether the new combination intends to 
ally itself with the General Federation 
of Labor and claim the right to strike, 
are questions that the future alone can 
determine. The most embarrassing 
problem is the tormation of a union of 
policemen. What would happen in case 
the police adopt the methods of other 
trades unions and struck in a body or 
indulged in riotous manifestations in the 
streets can hardly be imagined. Premier 
Briand, in an address before the Police 
Friendly Provident Society, urged the 
members of the force not to enter into « 
militant union. He said that, while po- 
licemen had the same rights individually 
as other citizens, they are also state offi- 
cials, and they must not, in the effort to 
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aivance personal interests, violate their 
functions as persons of authority re- 
sponsible for the order of the state. The 
grievances of which the police complain 
are the excessive number of hours, small 
wages and severe discipline. Paris po- 
lice are allowed to receive tips or extra 
payment for special services to private 
persons, ‘and they complained that the 
common fund into which these are put 
is not justly distributed. “King” Pa- 
taud, secretary. of the Electricians’ 
Union, again gave a dramatic exhibition 
of his power by ordering the stage lights 
shut off at the Grand Opera House when 
a gala performance of “Faust” was be- 
ing given in honor of King Manuel. The 
lights in the auditorium were not dis- 
turbed lest there should be a panic. The 
managers surrendered at once, promising 
to increase the wages of the electricians, 
and the curtain went up on the next 
act after twenty minutes of delay—— 
The Catholics, now entering actively 
into the political field, are endeavoring 
to gain favor with the working classes 
by espousing their cause in their disputes 
with employers. There are, in fact, three 
forms of labor unions now active in 
France—the “red” unionists, who are 
revolutionary in their aims and violent 
in their methods; the “yellow” union- 
ists, who believe that they can gain more 





by working in harmony as far as possi- . 


ble with their employers rather than by 
opposing them, and the “green” union- 
ists, who are Catholics, forming the in- 
dustrial wing of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Clubs. We have referred be- 
fore to the action of the Government in 
assuming the defense of the public school 
teachers who have been attacked by the 
Catholics. The first prosecution by the 
State has been begun at Grenoble against 
the local priest for placing the communal 
school under an interdict. The authors 
of the textbooks, which have been de- 
clared by the bishops immoral and irre- 
ligious, have instituted actions for libel. 
The first suit is brought against Mgr. 
Amiette, Archbishop of Paris. The 








movement for judicial reform originat- 
ing in the scandalous Steinheil trial has 
shown its first results in the report of 
the committee appointed to recommend 
changes in judicial procedure, which has 
decided to recommend that examinations 
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by presiding judges should be replaced 
by a summary statement of the case 
made by the public prosecufor. After 
this the accused will have the privilege 
of presenting a short statement. The 
judge’s rdle will be limited to preventing 
these statements from becoming discus- 
sions. 


7 
The Overthrow of the — Ap i of 
GekdGhin YE . ofeacr 
Giolitti was the 


head has had an unusually long reign for 
an Italian ministry, as it came into power 
in February, 1906. Its overthrow now is 
due to an incongruous combination of 
various factions in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which, however, the radical 
element is most strongly dominant. The 
Government made an effort to retain its 
majority by bringing in a finance bil! 
throwing the burden of taxation upon the 
rich to a greater extent than formerly by 
a system of graduated duties. There are 
five different classifications of death 
duties, ranging from 1% to 4 per cent. 
on inheritances from $5,000 to $40,000 
and above. The bill also provided for a 
tax on incomes resulting from land, 
houses or Government bonds, ranging 
from I per cent. on incomes between 
$1,000 to $20,000 a year, 6 per cent. on 
incomes -of over $40,000 a year. This, 
however, did not go far enough to suit 
the radical element in the Chamber, 
which demands not only a further relief 
of the burdens thrown upon the poor but 
also measures directed against the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
abandonment of the Triple Alliance. The 
Anti-Clerical party wants the suppres- 
sion of the religious orders, the confisca- 
tion of their property, the secularizing of 
their schools and the subjection of the 
Vatican to the control of the Govern- 
ment. The foreign policy of the late 
Cabinet as directed by Signor Tittoni, 
favored the retention of the alliance with 
Austria and Germany as necessary for 
the protection of Italy, but at the same 
time cultivated closer and more friend- 
ly relations with England, France and 
Russia. A Catholic party, to be known 
ag, the Democratic Center, has been 
formed in the Chamber in order to fight 
the Anti-Clerical movement, but it is not 
likely to be recognized by the Vatican. 











The Unrest in Central America 


BY EDWIN EMERSON 


[The present unsettled conditions in Nicaragua make-this article particularly timely. 
America.—Eb1rTor. ] 


Emerson has traveled extensively in Central 


HE present situation in Nicaragua 
- has drawn attention anew to Cen- 
tral America and the intolerable 
misgovernment that has become chronic 
there. Incidentally it has focused atten- 
tion on the new diplomacy of our State 
Department under the guiding hand of 
Mr. Knox. Santos Zelaya, the tyrant of 
Nicaragua, has long been a thorn in the 
side of our State Department, largely 
for the reason that he would not take 
orders from our State Department, as 
transmitted to him thru our diplomatic 
representatives in Nicaragua. In this 
respect he has differed strikingly from 
his most formidable rival in Central 
America—Cabrera of Guatemala. This 
ruler, tho no less bloody a tyrant than 
Zelaya, has recognized the wisdom of 
“playing good dog” to American inter- 
ests in Guatemala. 

Hence the striking difference in the 
treatment of these two petty. despots by 
our State Department. When Cabrera 
last found himself confronted with a 
revolution and civil war, the Guatemalan 
revolutionists were moved back from the 
Guatemalan border by the intervention 
of the United States, aided by Mexico. 
“General” Lee Christmas, an American 
soldier of fortune operating in Guate- 
mala, was proscribed by Mr. Root as 
an outlaw without a country, who should 
be treated as a pirate by any American 
naval officer who might come across him 
on the high seas. Shipments of arms 
and munitions of war originating in New 
Orleans were promptly stopped by our 
Federal authorities. Now, on the other 
hand, when the object of the revolution 
was not Cabrera, but his rival, Zelaya, 
American soldiers of fortune, who have 
suffered the consequences of taking part 
in a war against a foreign government, 
are regarded by our State Department 
as martyrs. Revolutionary shipments of 
arms, so far from being stopped in New 
Orleans, have been directly encouraged, 
whereas other shipments of arms un- 
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dertaken by the de facto government oi 
Nicaragua have been frustrated. 

In plain terms, the latest revolution in 
Nicaragua has been an American-made 
revolution, financed by American capital, 
fomented and encouraged by the Ameri- 
can State Department, and carried on 
with the connivance and active co-op- 
eration of all the American interests in 
Bluefields, Greytown, Georgetown, 
America, and other North American set- 
tlements on the Atlantic coast of Nicar- 
agua, aided by Cabrera, of. Guatemala. 
While the international ethics of such a 
proceeding may be called in question, 
there is nu doubt whatever that Zelaya 
has long deserved his present fate. The 
trouble witi: Nicaragua, as with all the 
other so-called republics of Central 
America, has been its outrageous and 
long continued misrule. 

Central America is a country rich be- 
yond most others in natural resources 
and fruitful climate. Humboldt de- 
scribed it as the paradise of the New 
The bulk of the inhabitants, 
consisting of native Indians, are natural- 
ly industrious and thrifty. Unfortu- 
nately for them they have ‘fallen under 
the domination of a small class of Span- 
ish half-breeds and foreign financial ad- 
venturers who rule these so-called repub- 
lics simply for their own personal ex- 
ploitation. The result is misgovernment 
in its worst form and national bankrupcy. 
So long as this has continued, foreign 
immigrants and foreign investors, who 
alone could bring these countries back 
to their original state of prosperity, have 
naturally. neglected Central America. 
Nobody but an adventurer cares to set- 
tle in a country where he and his people 
are in constant risk of being maltreated 
and robbed by the authorities. Nobody 
but a speculator cares to risk his money 
in a country where the governments 
themselves set the example of repudiat- 
ing their national debts. 

Lest this sound too harsh, or be taken 
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as a.umere. personal opinion, I quote from 
the report of a meeting of British stock- 
holders in Central-American national 
bonds, published in the London Money 
Market Review not long ago: 

“Of the five countries comprising the Central- 
American .republics, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
and Honduras are the most hardened default- 
ers, while Salvador and Nicaragua, likewise, 
observe their agreements with foreign bond 
holders only.in a small measure.” 

Mr. Frederick Palmer, who recently 
published a series of articles treating of 
each of the five Central-American repub- 
lics, arrived at the: same conclusion. In 
his summary occur such sentences as 
these: 

“In Nicaragua there is not a bank in the 
country. Business is throttled by the 
rate of exchange. There is a little silver in 
the country, nothing like enough to redeem 
the flood of paper which Zelaya has poured 
forth. A Nicaraguan dollar is worth about 15 
or 16 cents in our money with variations from 
day to day. 

“The Guatemalan paper dollar is worth from 
5 to 6 cents in our money. In all, Cabrera has 
issued about $65,000,000 in paper, which has 
no more metallic backing than the dead leaves 
of the forest in autumn.” 


This same writer 
describes how the 
despotic rulers of 
Nicaragua and 
Guatemala make 
their victims dis- 
gorge by flogging 
and torturing them, 
or by killing their 
relatives. He 
names well. known 
sufferers in Central 
America and gives 
specific instances. 

All this, he says, 
is done “to the 
profit of politicians 
and money lend- 
ers.” This is a fact 
only too well 
known hy Central- 
Americans and by 
all fair-minded for- 
eigners who have 
traveled in those 
countries or have 
done business in 
them. Politics and 
graft, indeed, have been and continue to 
be the curse of Central America. 

People in North America have a well- 


PRESIDENT ZELAYA. 








fixed notion that revolutions and civil 
wars are the curse of Central America. 
But those wars and revolutions are the 
outcome of politics and graft. 

As a matter of fact, the wars of Cen- 
tral America, tho they may seem ludi- 
crous to the people of a billion-dollar na- 
tion, have a certain amount of tragedy 
in them, 

In the first place they are always civil 
wars, since Central America in reality is 
one country in which the different repub- 
lics differ no more from one another than 
our States ;-in fact, not so much as some 
of our States. They speak the same lan- 
guage and hold to the same customs. 
Years ago they were united under one 
government and flag. Inasmuch as these 
wars are fought not on national issues, but 
for political reasons, it follows that the 
partisans of either party take sides with 
those of their own political party, no mat- 
ter under what different colors they may 
be fighting. The rank and file of the 
soldiery being mere conscripts—mostly 
illiterate Indians—have no choice in the 
matter, but must march and fight or be 
shot for insubor- 
dination and deser- 
tion. 

Uninspiring as 
such wars are, yet 
they are fought 
with ferocity and 
much heroic en- 
durance, worthy of 
a better cause. The 
percentage of the 
mortality, as a rule, 
is far in excess of 
anything endured 
in more civilized 
warfare. Partly be- 
cause the troops 
come to close>- 
quarters ; partly 
because those who 
are made prisoners 
are usually mur- 
dered; and partly 
because of insuffi- 
cient or utterly 
lacking medical at- 
tention. For their 
commissary the 
troops mostly have to depend on 
foraging. This spells untold suffer- 
ing, the worst of it falling on inno- 
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NATIVE HUT NEAR MANAGDA. 


cent non-combatants. In the wake of 
these revolutions and wars follow famine, 
want, epidemics, business failures, na- 
tional bankruptcy, and worst of all, 
bloody persecutions, reprisals, and con- 
fiscations of property which wipe out 
whole families. 

In the last war between Salvador and 
Guatemala, two years ago, a Red Cross 
surgeon on the Guatemalan side, Dr. 
Ruiz, was recalled and jailed, and after- 
ward shot, because he telegraphed to his 
chief, President Estrada Cabrera, of 
Guatemala, that he could not do his duty 
at the front without medicines. Another 
Red Cross surgeon, Dr. Rigoberto Ro- 
sales Cabezas, on the Salvadorean side, 
was made a prisoner of war while ‘tend- 
ing the wounded on the battlefield with 
a Red Cross bandage on his sleeve. This 
man was made to march with his arms 
tied behind him, under a broiling sun, over 
a distance of some two hundred miles to 
the capital, where he was jailed and mer- 
cilessly flogged so that he nearly died of 
his injuries. Later, after he had been 
exchanged for a Guatemalan prisoner of 


war, he testified that of the two hundred 
Salvadoreans who were made prisoners 
of war at the same time with him, only 
eleven escaped with their lives. 

But our people do not understand that 
these apparently senseless revolutions and 
wars are simply the game of politics as 
played in Central America. In republics 
like Nicaragua or Guatemala the so- 
called presidents maintain themselves in 
power by force of arms for periods ex- 
ceeding their constitutional terms of of- 
fice over six and eight and ten years. The 
so-called elections are nothing but elabo- 
rate farces, in which the sole decisive 
factors are bayonets and machine guns. 
Hence, those Central Americans who are 
dissatisfied with their particular reigning 
form of despotism, if they wish to throw 
off the yoke, have no other recourse but 
revolutions or armed raids by exiles and 
sympathizers from across the border. 

As in the case of Nicaragua now, it 
has been remarked that most of these 
wars and revolutions are financed, and 
often started, by North American finan- 
ciers in New York, San Francisco, or 
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New Orleans, who have financial axes to 
grind. A war always means a loan, and 
incidentally it means profitable deals in 
firearms, supplies, and broken-down 
ships, armed and manned: by Americans. 

During a recent Federal investigation 
in San Francisco, concerning an armed 
expedition against Guatemala, which 
sailed out from San Francisco, it was 
shown in court that the two warships had 
been purchased and fitted out and manned 
with Americans by Salvador Blum, a nat- 
uralized American citizen, doing business 
in San Francisco and Salvador, who, on 
the strength of this war, negotiated a 
loan of $25,000,000 to Salvador. Part of 
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the loan consisted of these ships and mu- 


nitions of war furnished at fancy prices. 


According to. Dr. Prowe, a German 
writer on Central America, Salvador 
Blum, for this money, draws no less than 
46 per cent. interest, so that now the re- 
public of Salvador owes to this financier 
seven-fold the amount of the money 
originally lent by him. 

A similar condition of affairs obtains 
in Guatemala, where Salvador Blum’s 
friend, Adolph Stahl, another naturalized 
American citizen doing business in San 
Francisco and Guatemala, negotiated the 
Guatemalan national war loan for this 
same war. This financier, who originally 


CONSCRIPT SOLDIERS OF THE NICARAGUAN ARMY AT MANAGUA, 
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went to Guatemala as a poor young man, 
is now a multi-millionaire. He it is who 
persuaded the present ruler of Guatemala 
to decree that all national debts of Guate- 
mala should be paid in paper, while he 


himself recoups his loans to the govern-- 


ment in gold, drawn from the coffee ex- 
port duties placed under his management. 
This Jewish financier from Kempen, in 
Posen, does most of his business in Gua- 
temala under the name of The American 
‘Syndicate. By virtue of this name. he 
has obtained additional security to his 
government loans by a special clause con- 
taining a threat of interference. by the 
United States in case the interest or prin- 
cipal on the loan should be defaulted by 
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ings into American property and entail- 
ing upon our Government the. possible 
future obligation of defending this prop- 
erty against its former rightful owners. 

Apart from these American holdings 
in Guatemala there are in Central Amer- 
ica a number of American railroad com- 
panies, steamboat lines, mines and fruit 
companies whose concessions cover large 
tracts of land and exclusive rights of a 
sort that would never be recognized in 
our own country. Guatemala has a so- 
called American railroad, owned by the 
Banana Trust, which, besides getting 
government dividends of 6 per cent. on 
its original investment, has obtained as 
a free gift two wide stretches of territory 
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Guatemala, as has been done with Guate- 
mala’s previous national debts to British 
and German bondholders. 

It was also Adolph Stahl, so it is said, 
who advised President Estrada Cabrera’s 
only legitimate son, now living in San 
Francisco, to abjure his Guatemalan al- 
legiance to become an American citizen. 
Thus the ruler of Guatemala is to be en- 
abled to assign and deed the rich estates 
which he has confiscated from his politi- 
cal opponents in Guatemala over to his 
son, thereby turning his dishonest hold- 


all along its railroad line, now turned into 
banana plantations, so that no individual 
planter or landowner has a fair chance to 
make use of the railroad facilities, except 
from its terminal points. There the 
transportation charges are excessively 
high. Meanwhile the railroad fruit com- 
pany ships its bananas for nothing. This 
is an improvement on rebating. 

Thus we see our country, thru the un- 
scrupulous acts of some of our citizens 
abroad, drawn against its will into the 
position of taking future active interest 
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in the doings of our Central-American 
neighbors. There is some foundation, 
therefore, in the resentment of European 
property holders in Central America at 
the workings of our Monroe Doctrine. 
“Our governments,” they say, “cannot 
enforce payment of our national loans in 
Central America, nor can our diplomats 
afford adequate protection to our citizens 
wronged in Central America. Any at- 
tempt to resort to force is stopped by the 
cry of Monroe Doctrine and the danger 
of coming to blows with North America. 
Yet Uncle Sam is perfectly willing to 
reap advantages to himself, which he de- 
nies to other nations.” 

As an instance of this they cite a cer- 
tain well-known episode in Guatemala. 
This was when Estrada Cabrera decreed 
that all foreign lodns, originally con- 
tracted in gold, should be payable in 
paper. Against this dishonest measure a 
joint protest was entered by all the diplo- 
matic corps, excepting only the American 
Minister. Estrada Cabrera simply 
laughed at the protest and the dishonest 
decree stood. Then it was discovered 
that Wall Street was affected, owing to 
the fact that much of the money for al- 
leged American loans in Guatemala real- 
ly came from Berlin and London. There- 
upon the American Minister was in- 
structed to lodge, singly, a protest on 
behalf of our Government against this 
repudiation. As soon as he did so, the 
Guatemalan President, now  thoroly 
cowed, withdrew his dishonest decree. 
The point of the European criticism of 
this episode lies not in the fact that Uncle 
Sam took action, but in the fact that he 
did not act sooner and more forcibly. 

Of course, there are Europeans who 
object to the Monroe Doctrine per se, 
but most foreigners in Central America 
object not to the doctrine, but to the fact 
that more is not made of it to safeguard 
the interests of humanity within the 
American “sphere of influence.” Since 
our country has exceptional privileges in 
Central America, say these critics, we, 
as a nation, should also recognize our 
responsibilities. Accordingly, when for- 
eigners are fleeced and unjustly jailed in 
Central America, and. when the natives 
there are robbed, exiled, tortured, and 
murdered by their inhuman rulers, the 
people of other nations are inclined to 





hold our country to blame. Thus it 
happened that when a German physi- 
cian and traveler in Central America 
felt his sense of justice and humanity 
outraged by the horrors that he witnessed 
there, he addrest an open letter to our 
President about it. Thus it happened, 
likewise, that when a number of Guate- 
malan women found themselves widowed 
and orphaned by the murder of their men 
in Guatemalan jails they addrest their cry 
of wrong to the President of the United 
States. This point of view is considered 
perfectly logical by everybody in Central 
America. The only thing they do not 
understand is why people of the United 
States do not take the same view. 

It all hinges on what is the proper con- 
ception of a “sphere of influence.” When 
there are disorders in Korea the world 
expects Japan to put a stop to such dis- 
orders. When the Mad Mullah breaks 


_out in Egypt, British red coats bring him 


to his senses. When there are disorders 
in Persia no one is surprised to see a 
Russian column marching into the coun- 
try with the consent and approval of 
Great Britain. When there are disorders 
in Cuba or at Panama our country is ex- 
pected to put them down. In the same 
way we are expected to maintain order 
and to uphoid the laws of humanitv in 
certain other countries coming within 
our “sphere of influence’”—notably in 
Central America. 

Central America lies at our very door. 
The distance from our shores to those 
of Central America is actually less than 
between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
As has been shown recently, it takes but 
a few days to sail from our ports to 
Nicaraguan ports. 

All these considerations only empha- 
size the expediency of our national in- 
terests in Central America. It is all very 
well to let such countries work out their 
own destiny, provided they do it well. 
But since they do it abominably, it be- 
comes our plain duty, as their sponsor, 
if not to interfere by active intervention, 
at least to throw our moral weight into 
the balance so as to make them behave 
themselves. “America for the Ameri- 
cans,” by all means; but not a little 
America of oppression, of bloodshed, and 
of shameless dishonesty ! 

New Yorx City, 














Crime in Spain 





and Its History 


BY CESARE LOMBROSO 


[This month the work of the Spanish savant Quiros, entitled “Criminality in Madrid,” 
will be published. To this book the world renowned anthropologist, Prof. Cesare Lombroso, 
who died recently at Turin at the age of 73, has written an introduction, the text of 
which we anticipate below. Professor Lombroso was a friend of Ferrer and he gives us his 
view of the conditions of which Ferrer was a victim.—Ep1Tor.] 


the classical ground for the study 

of crime. Religious persecutions 
were pursued with great energy as late 
as the last century. In 1790 witches 
were still burned at the stake in Seville. 
If Spain could boast for several centur- 
ies of having produced great men in the 
fields of art and literature, she could not 
boast of having brought forth many men 
of science. The consequence of this was 
a general and enforced ignorance; it is 
noteworthy that the universities at the 
beginning of the last century denied the 
law of gravity and the circulation of the 
blood. 

This ignorance was directly called 
forth by the measures of the Govern- 
ment, as, for instance, under the reign 
of Ferdinand, the minister Calomardo 
supprest the schools of literature and 
philosophy and replaced them by schools 
for bullfighting. 

The conquest of America was the 
source of extraordinary wealth, for in 
little more than a century fifty-four mil- 
liards poured into the country, which in- 
creased corruption and laziness. 

Gold was gained without an effort and 
gradually it was thought no longer 
necessary to earn it by work. When 
these sources had run dry the Spaniards, 
accustomed to indolence and estranged 
from all culture, had no other resource 
than to depend on the charity of the 
monks. The art of cultivating the fields 
was lost and it was only due to the im- 
migration of the peasants from Bearn 
that the country was not entirely deso- 
lated. The number of merchants had 
sunk to 34,000, whereas there were seven 
times as many priests—statistics show 
that at the end of the last century there 
were 250,000. 

The consequence of this was an enor- 
mous impoverishment of the country as 
well as a regular depopulation, so that 
under the reign of Charles the Third the 
number of inhabitants decreased to nine 
million. 
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UL) “tte a few years ago Spain was 


The struggle against the invasion of 
strangers, beginning with the Moors and 
ending with the French, the wars of con- 
quest, the habitual use of the large knife 
Navaja, which every Spaniard carries 
from childhood, their inferior element- 
ary education, produced partly courage 
and a feeling of independence, but at the 
same time a strong tendency to violence. 
Saragossa has become famous in the his- 
tory of war for its many murders and 
massacres. Thru’ all this the pleasure 
developed of seeing bloody and violent 
spectacles. The hospital of Valencia was 
solely supported by the corridas and 
toreadors. The school for bullfighting, 
which was founded in Seville in 1830, 
is closed now, but until seven years ago 
seven newspapers flourished there which 
were solely dedicated to bull fights. If 
a torero is not treated as a demigod in 
Madrid today, as formerly, he is still put 
on the same level as a literary or politi- 
cai genius. 

The Government increased the mis- 
chief. The Constitution, which was 
more purely decorative than in other 
states, had been lowered to nothing more 
than a military dictatorate under the dis- 
guise of liberalism. Even men like Prim, 
Serrano, Navarros, Espartero, annually 
proclaimed a more or less masked state 
of siege over the country, in which jus- 
tice was replaced by arbitrary power. 
For years the ministers of finance of 
the country tried to hide the bankruptcy 
of the state by foul means; frequently 
their poor state officials were not paid at 
all; arrear taxes were allowed to ac- 
cumulate, in consequence of which thou- 
sands of properties were sold at public 
auctions. 

_In the nineteenth century Spain ex- 
perienced a renaissance and rose to the 
plane of other civilized nations. But 
if it rose from extreme demoralization, 
it was not thanks to the very inferior or 
very unremarkable governments, but was 
solely due to the hated French invasion, 
which had aroused the personal energy 
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lying dormant in the country and 
brought into circulation the enormous 
riches which had gathered in the con- 
It was at the cost of great vio- 


the monks and soldiers were plundered 
and killed in turn. 
During the last years the merit of this 


comparative advance is due especially to. 


foreign money and influence, primarily 
of England, Belgium and France, who 
sent numerous chemists, engineers and 
workmen into the country together with 
a capital of more than two and one-half 
milliards of francs. If the hopes of 
profit were not always realized, it was 
sufficient that this turn of affairs raised 
the condition of the country ; the arrivals 
exploited the mines Huelva and Linares, 
exported oil and oranges from Valencia, 
grain from Castille, cattle from Galicia, 
and wine from Andalusia and Catalonia. 
In this way numerous factories sprang 
up. In Catalonia lines of steamers 
formed a perfect network along the 
coast. 

But in spite of all this progress statis- 
tics showed that the after effect of the 
sad old social conditions was still visible 
in crime. Whereas in all civilized coun- 
tries of Europe the number of severe 
crimes diminished, it rose in Spain so 
that in the years from 1883 to 1889 
there were 84,888 on record. And in 
the years from 1896 to 1899 there were 
91,915. Of this number the crimes 
against the person, viz., shooting with 
firearms—which is equivalent to our 
murder—had risen from 1,072 in the 
year 1883 to 1,633 in the year 1899. 

There is a slight decline in acts of vio- 
lence and in acts of public resistance, 
viz., from 1,157 in the years 1883-1885 
to 1,110 in the year 1897, especially in 
the last years in Saragossa, which is so 
celebrated for its military and patriotic 
bravery. 

It is natural that a people whose edu- 
cation historically has tended to favor 
personal violence and arbitrary power, 
who inclined toward bloody crimes, as 
we have seen, who consider bloody 
patriotism against all foreigners and a 


hate against heretics as the hight of vir- 
tue, that such a people who have been 
called the tragic Gascons and who are 
not satisfied with the threats of bloody 


doings alone, but who take delight in the 

cruel fate of human beings who are torn 

to pieces in an arena and who deify a 

torero, it is natural that such a people 

easily tends to the desire to solve the 

complicated problem of political misfor- 

tune, which originates in so many atavis- 

tic causes historically as well as climat- 

ically, by the thrust of a knife or the ex- 

plosion of a bomb. .Anarchism is there- 

fore in full blossom. Who will be sur- 

prised if a society which is so satiated 

with power will now and then. unload 

itself violently in storm’ and lightning. 

It- is not possible to sanctify power or 
the ulterior motive without going unpun- 

ished, nor to prescribe that it should-only~ . 
be used in a certain direction. Sooner or 
later, some one will come who will trans- 
fer the gospel of Might from one _politi- 
cal faith to another. In face of, these 
facts modern man should reasor® with 
himself and abjure the iron religion of 
brutal Might, whose adherents humanity 
has been until now, and he should under- 
stand that the basis that Might ts always 
immoral even when it is used to sup- 
press violence is not inspired by sick- 
ly sentimentalism, but by the logic which 
itself results from the observation of 
life. We must proclaim this new relig- 
ion in order to hurry the great change 
which is taking place in the midst of our 
modern civilization, otherwise the Euro- 
pean, with all his science and civiliza- 
tion, would be very little superior to the 
Australian who answered Bonwick when 
asked about Good and Bad: “Good is 
when I take the wife of another, Bad is 
if some one takes my wife.” 

A criminality which has arisen in this 
way has also left its traces in a, special 
literature. Cervantes in his “novels,” 
Mendoca in “Lazarillo de Tormes,” 
Quevedo in “Buscon,” Gil Maestre in 
the “Granja da Ciudad” and in “The 
Crime of Barcelona” (1888), also in 
“Malhecors da Madrid” (1883), all 
these works describe it thoroly. The 
work of Quiros, “Crime and Prostitution 
in Madrid,” completes this sad picture in 
a truly wonderful way by including ob- 
servations on criminal anthropology, in 
which the author is a master, so that he 
has not only been able to create a great 
and remarkable work, but also a highly 
scientific one. 
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It is 3,500 feet above the Yangtse River. 


A SECTION OF THE KULING ESTATE 
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The 250 houses are built of sandstone. 


Broken China 


BY J. H. DE FOREST 


[This article, written earlier in the year, by one of our most intelligent Americans in 
Japan, describes conditions frequently occurring in the Chinese Empire.—Eprror.] 


ROKEN by famines that never 
B end; by relentless floods that 
bring sorrow, wretchedness, death 
to millions; by an impossible currency 
that delights forgers and thieves, but dis- 
courages commerce; by humiliating ex- 
territoriality that controls her entire 
coast and pushes foreign steamboats and 
gunboats into the very heart of the em- 
pire; by foes within and foes without, 
this great historic people stands before 
the world, suffering from the smart of 
repeated defeats, indemnity punishments, 
humiliating apologies; her pride broken, 
her resources coveted and seized by out- 
side Powers, her authority flouted. 
This is my overpowering impression as 
I touch Chefoo, Tientsing, Peking, and 
cross from there via Hankow and Kiu- 
kiang down to this famous summer re- 
sort, Kuling, 3,500 feet above the 
Yangtze River Valley. 


Broken by famines that never end. 
Three years ago I saw a vast distressing 
camp of starving men, women and chil- 
dren on the edge of Nanking, the sight 
of which hopeless suffering was sicken- 
ing. No sooner did I touch Peking than 
rumors of famine were audible on every 
hand. No rain had fallen for months, 
and the wheat crop in places was blasted 
by drought. Raising wheat in North 
China is always a speculation, and tarm- 
ers take the chances; only they plant 
other crops that ripen later and barely 
save them from starvation when the 
wheat fails. They raise ‘no rice up that 
way. 

Well, crops .of all kinds were failing 
in the Kansu Province, where they have 
failed for the last three years, and the 
famine is on-in full swing. I heard of a 
governor of one of the Yangtze Prov- 
inces who was ordered into the fields to 
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It is the most unique 


pray for rain and to stay there till it 
came. It is natural that officials and 
people should turn toward Heaven with 
pitiful prayers as they see the coming 
horrors of famine. I used to think of 
Chinese famines as coming only occa- 
sionally. It is truer to think of China 
as never knowing the year when large 
portions of her population are not in pro- 
found misery and mourning from sheer 
starvation. 

Broken by relentless floods. I have 
only to raise my eyes from my paper 
to see tens of miles of the distant Yang- 
tze, whose valley is the richest of the 
whole East. But that huge yellowish 
river, bordered on either side by millions 
of rice fields, is now forty feet above its 
low level, so that its conquering floods 
have taken wide possession of the plains, 
making great lakes here and there. Only 
a few days ago the Han River, which 
empties into the Yangtze at Hankow, 
brought down its burden of mountain 
rains and melted snows in an irresistible 
wall of water fourteen feet high! A tele- 
gram of warning was officially sent to 
Hankow, but was misunderstood and 


summer resort of the Far East. 


neglected with appalling results. The 
river was full of native boats that had 
crowded into its mouth to avoid the 
strong current of the Yangtze, and sud- 
denly this wall of water, coming as if 
froma broken reservoir, burst at mid- 
night over the helpless boats grinding 
them and their occupants into one mass 
and vomiting all together into the 
Yangtze. 

Only yesterday I heard from one who 
had seen swollen bodies floating down 
the river from another flood farther in 
the interior. And people coming up the 
river from Nanking say that trips to the 
Examination Hall and to the Ming 
Tombs are impossible, because the city 
is so badly under water. The morning 
paper says a town near Nanking is five 
feet under water, the. worst known for 
twenty years. That means that the rice 
crops of all that level are in peril or past 
all hope. The poor governor who prayed 
for rain received far more than he asked 
or dreamed of. 

I used to think of China as an enorm- 
ous plain—the great prairie of Asia— 
thru which flowed the largest rivers of 
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THE PAILON. 
The German Emperor compelled China to erect this to the memory of Baron Von Ketteler, who was killed 


on this spot during the Boxer siege of the Legations, 1900. 


the world. But from this Kuling Range 
one can see in every direction endless 
chains of mountains retreating one back 
of the other until piled up against the 
horizon. In geologic times the Greater 
Pacific rolled over all these low lands 
and covered China’s plains all around 
Peking and south thru the entire Honan 
Province. For hundreds of miles the 
present valleys of the Yellow and Yang- 
tze Rivers were under the Pacific. The 
mountainous Shantung Province, where 
the English hold Weihaiwei and the 
Germans seized Kiaochau Bay. used to 
be a group of distant islands. Then the 
powerful river torrents went to work and 
gradually brought down soil enough to 
make the basis of broad plains. The 
blinding winds joined in and blew sand 
and dirt from Mongolia into hundreds of 
miles of the shallowing Pacific until the 
rich farm lands of the empire were 
brought into existence. 

There is no need of letting these great 


The three inscriptions are visible at the top. 


rivers that have been China’s greatest . 
blessing become “China’s sorrow.” Only 
let the fatalistic spirit of the East loosen 
its grip, and the humane spirit awaken 
a little more rapidly, and then China will 
plant forests over her vast mountain 
ranges and apply science to the taming 
of her now murderous rivers, and so 
bring safety and food and life to her 
broken millions. 

To say of the currency of China that 
it is broken beyond expression would 
mean little to a Westerner. But to be 
in a country where they have Mexican 
dollars, Dragon dollars, Straits Settle- 
ment dollars, French dollars, American 
trade dollars, Spanish dollars, Japanese 
yen, all with relative, not fixt, values, all 
of these silver coins changeable into paper 
at varying rates, the difference of ex- 
change varying with every province and 
every city; with a fractional silver and 
paper currency that is good in one place 
and no good in another, and is always at 
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a discount with dollars; with customs 
and telegraph and post offices run in 
taels, which have no existence as coins— 
the term tael being a weight of silver— 
and varying with every open port—to go 
around in such a country requires a na- 
tive banker to carry and compute your 
cash. Yesterday I “cashed” a $25 (Mex- 
ican) check and received ten Mexicans, 
and as that was all the silver I cared to 
be freighted with on a hot day I asked 
for the rest in paper. Two men went 
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pressing of all Chinese problems. Yet 
petty bankers and money changers, tens 
of thousands of whom live and have 
their being on buying and selling this 
wretched currency, are dead set against 
reform. Officials who control private 
mints see no need for a change that 
would tap their incomes. And big mer- 
chants who have the privilege of issuing 
their own paper money are not eager for 
reform. All the same this wretched 
money system feeds the gambling spirit, 














CHINESE GROUP. 


The central figure is a leper in an advanced stage of the’ disease. 


Such human beings ate permitted to beg 


in public. 


into an inner office and were gore so 
long that I feared my fifteen paper dol- 
lars were forgotten. But when the two 
bankers appeared with both hands full 
of paper and told me there was so many 
thousand “cash,” I found the stuff would 
fill both pockets of my jacket, and felt 
for the first time in my life that I had 
money to burn. 

I understand now why everybody says 
that financial reform is one of the most 


cheats every one but the professionals, 
and adds to the misery.of*the. poor chair- 
carriers and farmers and coolies upon 
whom ultimately fall the burdens of the 


endless discounts. If a man must slave 
for ten or fifteen of our cents a day, and 
feed himself and family, a sound cur- 
rency would add a little to his wages, and 
would bring a higher morality into com- 
mon life. 

But all the sorrows of famine and 
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flood, and the evils of an impossible cur- 
rency, have not broken the pride of this 
historic people as has the wide-reaching 
network of exterritoriality, the like of 
which has never been known. The 
“rights recovery” spirit; the growing 
resentment toward all foreigners, includ- 
ing Japanese and Indians; the foreign 
hand in exploiting China by means of 
railways and steamers; the foreign set- 
tlements and administrative power over 
natives ; the pressing necessity of having 
speedily a large army; the exterritorial 
rights of missionaries; the seemingly 
strange political position of native Chris- 
tians; the foreign postal systems; the 
administration of customs; these and 
other problems are but phases of the ex- 
territorial questions which, ‘in my poor 
judgment, is the one great problem, not 
only of China, but of the entire world. 
For it concerns the increasingly friendly 
or hateful attitude of more millions of 
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human beings toward one another thar. 
is involved in any other problem of prac- 
tical world-politics. 

In this paper I can give only a shadow 
of its evil side, by means of two apol- 
ogies. 

If there is any way in which a great 
people can be stingingly irritated and 
exasperatingly humiliated, it is by forc- 
ing from them such public apologies as 
makes them lose face. It may be true 
that the Peking Government was respon- 
sible for the shocking Boxer attempt to 
kill the accredited representatives of 
Western nations, and therefore deserved 
the severest condemnation of the entire 
world. The victory was ours, and for 
punishment were lootings worthy of 
barbarians ; the destroying of sections of 
Peking and of neighboring towns; the 
execution of high officials; the ruin of 
thousands of innocent homes ; the volun- 
tary suicide of 1,100 women in one city 


FAMINES AND FLOODS PRODUCE THOUSANDS OF THIS TYPE IN CHINA. 
A group of beggars at a station on the Peking-Hankow Railroad. 
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who feared the brutality of Western 
soldiers, and preferred death to dis- 
honor; heavy indemnities; new conces- 
sions. 

All these are among the usual horrors 
of war and terms of peace. But the 
German Minister, Baron Von Ketteler, 
was unfortunately killed. For this the 
Chinese Government was forced to erect 
a permanent marble-arched triple gate- 
way across the main street where he fell, 
and inscribed high up where the words 
cannot be mutilated, in three languages, 
with an apology for the deed: “The 
Chinese hate it!” is the very natural way 
of sizing up its effect upon the officials, 
the scholars and gentry of the capital. 
It is a standing peril to pleasant inter- 
national relations, and requires the pres- 
ence of a policeman at its base night and 
day. ‘If now, William II, ruler of a great 
and powerful and glorious empire, could 
see his way to ask the Peking Govern- 
ment to quietly remove that monument 
as a proof of his real friendship for 
China, he would have taken a step that 
would touch the heart of the Chinese 
people more than the return of indem- 
nities. It would mean that a victorious 
nation had no intention of permanently 
and openly humiliating a defeated foe.. 

One more apology is in evidence as 
I write these lines. No one can set foot 
in Shanghai without being surprised at 
the sight of tall, turbaned, black-whisk- 
ered, dark-skinned, fierce-looking Sikhs 
patroling the streets as police, with an 
occasional one mounted and armed. 
How the Chinese fear and hate them! 
And that seems to be one of the reasons 
for their employment by the City 
Council. 

Now the government of Shanghai is 
no simple question. To about 14,000 
foreigners there are some 400,000 Chin- 
ese in the limits of the settlement. In 
1902 there were 83 European constables, 
167 Sikhs and 604 Chinese police. There 
are now 456 Sikh police and 530 others 
employed mainly as private watchmen, 
making a community of about 1,000 
Sikhs. And it is quite common talk that 
these Sikhs are overbearing, insulting, 
and even brutal in their treatment of the 
Chinese. A gentleman just now told me 
that he recently saw a Sikh knock down 
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a Chinese who was thoughtlessly going 
along on the wrong side of the road, and 
when the poor fellow got up, the Sikh 
violently kicked him. And for such 
treatment as this there is virtually no re- 














RUINED TOWER IN PEKIN. 


All that was left of the Presbyterian Compound in 
the Boxer movement. This church tower is kept 
as a memorial of the outbreak. 


dress. As a community these Indians 
are detested by Chinese men and feared 
by Chinese women for more than one 
reason. 

During this month whole columns of 
the North China Daily News are taken 
up with the trial of three Chinese editors 
for writing articles abusive of the Sikhs 
and likely to cause public disturbance. 
They called the Sikhs “beasts” and 
“slaves without a country,’ and de- 
nounced their being employed as police 
and watchmen. For this they were called 
up and required to publish a written 
apology of which this is a part: 

“In the course of our articles we have used 
many terms of abuse implying that Indians 
were not human beings, and in doing so it is 
clear that we were gravely wrong, and we 
withdraw all that we have said without re- 
serve whatsoever. For we know that 


Indians are men, like our brothers, and we 
regret that in the heat of passing anger at a 
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single case of crime (brutal assault on a Chi- 
nese woman), we have permitted ourselves to 
overstep the bounds of reasonable criticism !” 
Well, the editors published the apol- 
ogy with indignation over the plan to 
make them call these Sikhs “men like our 
brothers.” I do not know what sentence 
the court will pronounce on these editors, 
who have elected to live under govern- 
ment by foreigners rather than go a few 
blocks and come under Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. It is true that this community of 
nearly half a million Chinese is a won- 
derfully prosperous one. It is true that 
Englishmen in the East, whatever their 
faults, have done a splendid work out 
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here for which the whole world may 
well be thankful. But I can’t help think- 
ing that if they would carry back to 
India that thousand of hated Sikhs in- 
stead of extending this police system 
even to Tientsin, they would remove one 
source of constant friction in this vast 
exterritorial system that ought to be 
worked in the most conciliatory manner 
possible. 

“China has brought it all on herself” 
—may have answered for a nineteenth 
century snapshot judgment. Will it 
work for the twentieth century attitude 
toward this great historic people? 

Senpat, JAPAN. 


Marah 


BY ROSE CHAMBERS GOODE 


By Marah’s bitter waters 

I knelt me down and drank. 
The desert was about me— 

What matter if I shrank? 
There were no other waters. 

So I knelt me down and drank. 


And my soul was sick within me, 
And my parchéd lips rebelled, 

And beneath my aching eyelids 
The scalding tears slow welled; 

For there were no other waters, 
And my parched lips rebelled. 


I said, I cannot drink it; 

I said, Now let me die; 
Around me burned the desert, 
Above me burned the sky, 
And the waters were so bitter! 

I said, Now let me die. 


I looked down in the water, 

Which I knew I could not drink, 
And I leaned upon the thirsty tree - 
Which grew there on its brink, 
For even in that desert place 
A tree grew on its brink. 


Its leaves drooped downward mournfully, 
Down drooped its branches there, 

As if to draw the water 
To meet them in the air; 

But the bitter, brackish water 
Did not touch them anywhere. 


I sorrowed for my thirsting self, 
And for the thirsting tree, 

And for all —— things on earth 
I sorrowed bitterly. 

(The desert wind breathed on the leaves, 
And scorched them on the tree.) 


I said, For me there is no hope, 
But it may be, said I, 

The tree can drink these waters, 
Since it has grown so nigh, 
And I will save the little leaves 

Ere time for me to die. 


I broke the drooping branches, 
And I laid them in the pool, 

And the water on my fingers - 
Seemed suddenly more cool 

As I laid the little thirsty leaves 
To drink there in the pool. 


And I looked long at the water, 
Which smiled there at my feet, 

Till my tortured brain cried out to me 
All waters must be sweet. 

And I drank those bitter waters— 
And I found that they were sweet. 


Boypton, Va. 





The Marriage Question 


[We ventured the opinion in our editorial of November 28 on “Comrades and Sweet- 
hearts” that the pefsotial experience published in that issue under the title, “Why Do Not 
Educated Women Marry?” was one of the most important questions to which we had ever 
given space. We are glad to find that our readers agree with us, as shown by the intetest 
it excited. Taking a change of venue to the New York Times the discussion has beeti con- 
tinued at the rate of a column of letters a day for the last month and is still running. 
In Tue INDEPENDENT it was followed by an article on “The Unatttactiveness of Americar 
Men” on November 11, accompanied by an editorial on “The Uncultured Sex,” and anothet 
contribution from “One Who Did” in our issue of November 25. As a conclusion to the 
discussion we give below a number of letters from our readets, or rather quotations from 
letters, for none of them 4are ptiblished entire. Most of them are marked by the same note 
of sincerity that characterized the original article of the “Unwilling Celibate” and we feel 
that we have been justified in introducing an unconventional and what some would call an 
undignified topic. In our opinion, it is better worth talking about than the political crisis 
in Persia, with which most of our readers have little interest and none of them anything to 


do.—Enttor. ] 


Pertinent Query. 


Let me ask one question to my marfied sis- 
ters: Are we as a rule making our homes 
such homes for our children that young men 
visiting us will say: “Give me a future like 
this”? A Marriep WomMAN. 

& 


Ask the Men. 


If Tue INDEPENDENT really wishes a truth- 
ful answer to the question which it has raised 
it will have to ask the men of the United 
States why they do not marry; not only be- 
cause these are equally remiss in regard to 
the duty or privilege of marriage, but espe- 


cially because they have now, as they have al- 
ways had, the larger freedom in the solution 
of the personal question involved. 


A READER. 
& 


How to Do It. 


If the Unwilling Celibate were a bit more 
willing to be waited upon and would for the 
time being sink her obvious cleverness, look- 
ing wonderingly up at a man, with “Isn’t it 
wonderful?” “Ts that really so?” “Did you do 
that yourself?” and would wear a bit of blue 
now and then, methinks things would be dif- 
ferent. Afterward, as a wife, let her be as 
clever as she may. Until then she’ should be 
less of an Ann Eliza. 

A Constant READER. 


& 
Not a Sour Old Maid. 


If a man is honest in his affections he can 
win most any good woman; but they are not, 
at least the majority are not; they like clubs 
and foolish women, and leave nice modest 
ones, saying nasty things about them, because 
of their slowness and stupidity. I think the 
writer of “Comrades and Sweethearts” is 
measuring the men by his standard; he 
is one out of a hundred, and, more’s the pity, 
for nice girls there are not more. I am forty 
years old, and have no’ confidence in any; one 
bump is enough for me. I am not a “sour 
old maid.” I like company, am affectionate. 


and am not taken for more than thifty-seven. 
I can’t undetstand why some worien will 
marry “any man” sooner than none. 

A Constant READER. 


ea 
The Superiority of American Men, 


I read the remarks of Miss “Amanda Saepe 
Quaesita” with much interest. Her experi- 
ences and mine do certainly not: tally! espe- 
cially in nationalities, for I have never met a 
foreigner—and have known a few—who 
could hold a farthing rushlight to a nice hoti- 
est forthright American. nd my acquaint- 
ance has not been confined to organ men nor 
scamps. Only one ever was moderately at- 
tractive—a Dutch count—and he showed his 
essential Americanism by worshiping the 
Stars and Stripes to the extent of citizenship 
papers and a Yankee wife. I confess I don’t 
see what American girls find attractive in the 
exaggerated mannerisms so different from 
our plain truth dealing American ways. And 
I had rather have a man honest than artistic 
—much rather. And, also, I had rather have 
him slow at lovemaking than so facile that 
he loves a girl on every street, that he may 
suit all moods, as was the airy theory of a 
certain Frenchman. There is surely something 
higher, and I cannot agree with your editorial 
that the “faults” of American men in their 
choices of wives can be cured by aping for- 
eign ways. Tue Unwitiinc CELIBATE. 


& 
The Dislike to be Waited On. 


The caption to your editorial expresses the 
situation in a nutshell: She is a good com- 
rade, but a poor sweetheart. That fact I in- 
fer from her sentence: “My other chiefest 
unfeminine characteristic is a dislike to be 
waited on.” That tells the whole story. For 
a man’s wooing consists largely in just wait- 
ing on his sweetheart, doing her numberless 
little services and attentions, many of them of 
no real value or assistance to her, or import- 
ance except as tending to win her heart by 
striking a responsive chord in her nature. They 
are simply the instinctive reflexes of the man 
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wooing. But if they don’t strike the re- 
sponsive chord, if the woman’s natural reac- 
tion to these things is to repel and avoid 
them, she is hard to woo, and not unlikely 
never to be wooed. 

It is not true, of sensible modern men at 
least, that they like a woman to “show an 
utter dependence upon a man, ... in order to 
flatter his sense of superiority,” yet that does 
approach the idea. A man in love, at any 
rate, does want a woman to like to be waited 
on, to like to have things done for her. It 
is a man’s way of making love. If your con- 
tributor’s marriage is as improbable as she 
seems to think, it is her unwooableness, not 
her age, that makes it so. Thirty years of 
themselves make no woman an old maid, in 
these days of late marriages. But to marry 
your contributor, I fear, will take a man of 
some considerable determination and _ persist- 
ence, who will make up his mind that he sim- 
ply will have her, and will resolutely force 
his way against her repulsions and obstruc- 
tion—not her repulsion to his company, but to 
his wooing. 

A Marriep CoLttece MAN. 


& 
The Degeneracy of the Male Sex. 


The white races have inherited from the 
Middle Ages, the era of chivalry, the idea 
that.the man should be a knight and cham- 
pion for the protection and the control of the 
weaker sex. There were no scholarly wo- 
men in those times, and their highest duty, 
from a romantic point of view, was to nurse 
the sick and wounded knights who were en- 
gaged in the incessant wars, domestic and 
foreign, of that age. 

That age has passed. Men under the bane- 
ful influences of distilled liquors, tobacco and 
other drugs which were unknown to the hu- 
man race until the sixteenth century, have be- 
come so demoralized and degenerated that 
many are no longer fit to be the support and 
protection of women, and others are afraid to 
undertake it. 

This is the reason why so many women are 
seeking collegiate education, and are pushing 
their way into the trades and professions 
formerly monopolized by men, because they 
find’ it necessary not only to .support them 
selves, but also worthless male relatives. 

Under these conditions the movement by 
women for political power, and for a wider 
field in business and social liberty, will go on 
until the steady decline of the stronger sex 
will finally leave in the hands of the women 
all the power and all the control they 4s de- 
mand. 

The intellectual woman, other qualities be. 
ing in harmony, and who is not too “bossy,” 
is the most charming companion in the world, 
but the vain and shallow fellow will be wise 
to avoid her. She will not submit to the at- 
tempted control of an inferior male crea- 
ture, ere 4 

—From an editorial 


| 
in the New Orleans 
Picayune on Tue INDEPENDENT article. 
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The Opinion of Her Husband. 


I left the shores of my native land and cast 
my lot among strangers rather than marry 
the man chosen for’ me by my people—and 
why? For no other reason than this, that my 
very soul revolted at the thought of marrying 
a man whose interest in life never extended 
beyond the four walls of a drawing room, or, 
if Bo did, it was in paths forbidden to his 
wife 

And I married the American man of my ro- 
mance—I married him nearly twelve years 
ago, and the romance, even today, is as bright 
as it was in the golden days of courtship, but - 
it is surer and sweeter, and I would not, if [ 
could, exchange it for any other earthly pos- 
session. Yet he is a college professor in a 
Western State university, and his opportuni- 
ties for the cultivation of the social arts and 
graces are the opportunities common to all 
boys who worked their way to an education 
from a cattle ranch! 

I called the attention of this husband of 
mine to the views set forth in the before men- 
tioned article, and asked his opinion of them. 
He said: “My dear, I have spent many years 
among college women, and I know them 
pretty well, They are like other women, 
some have romances, others do not; but a ro- 
mance is an affair of the heart, and if any 
woman tells you she never had a romance it 
is either because she has no heart or because 
she has never revealed it to the waiting world. 
Men are seeking the woman who possesses 
that rare equipment, and the woman who 
aspires to the hand of the true man must 
have a heart warm and responsive and a soul 
true and faithful.” 

And he said much more, tho I must not re- 
peat it, but I gathered this much: That there 
are men, strong, tender and fullest of human 
worth who are not married because they have 
never found the woman who possesses this 
warmth of heart, this unselfishness and ten- 
derness that true men require for the founda- 
tion of their homes. 
Tue ForeIGN-BORN 

Man. 


WIFE OF AN AMERICAN 


st 
The Newspapers to Blame. 


Perhaps one of the strongest factors in the 
apparent increasing aversion to _ marriage 
among educated women is the publicity given 
by daily and monthly journals to the unhap- 
piness of such a large number of married peo- 
ple, and also the instances and statistics given 
of all kinds of crime, together with details 
of graft, fraud and corruption in different 
forms. 

Women are still hero worshippers, and 
heroes or men of principle seem to be on the 
decrease. Not that I for one moment be- 
lieve there are any fewer true men today than 
there ever were, but the presentation of the 
wrong side of life kept up so persistently by 
our writers and statisticians is a grave mis- 
take. Even when we sometimes read of no- 
ble action or fine endeavor, there are always 
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those who can, and generally do, relate some- 
thing to detract from the nobility shown; and 
often the doers of brave or noble deeds will 
themselves, if we can believe the printed re- 
ports, do or say that which shows the con- 
trasting side of their natures. The constant 
“muckraking,” as it is not inaptly called, and 
the unnecessary exposure of crime, make wo- 
men—and men—too suspicious of all seem- 
ing ggo 

Thé thoughtful woman, after looking thru 
the /average daily paper or certain of the 
monthly magazines, marvels that so little can 
be found in them to indicate that sense of 
honor and love of right which must still ex- 
ist among mankind. The educated woman 
is the woman who reads these things with a 
knowledge of what they show of the tendency 
of men today, and not. only of the men ac- 
cused of wrongdoing, but also of the men 
who seem to find delight in making the ac- 
cusation. To me, one is as little to be ad- 
mired as the other. It is not a picture that is 
calculated to lead a woman’s thoughts toward 
marriage. 

The influence of these publications is subtle 
and perhaps not perceived by most women, 
but it is none the less sure that so much pub- 
licity of the evil actions of men of all grades 
is detrimental and Las a pernicious effect on 
the minds of women and on their estimate of 
men. 

& 


She Knows Too Much of Men. 


There are many reasons why the middle 
class girl does not marry, but I believe the 
training she received from the men of her own 
family, and from the men she has to know 
in her pursuit of bread and butter, is a large 
factor in the case 

Many a girl receives a self-conscious train- 
ing from the men of her own family. In her 
family life, the girl frequeiitly hears her 
brothers criticise frankly the conduct of a 
girl known to both. They often end such a 
criticism by telling the sister what she may 
not do or say to a man, The father frequent- 
ly. chimes in. They rarely tell her what she 
may do to make herself liked. As a result, 
when the girl is of a marriageable age, she is 
at ease only with married men or younger 
boys. She often wonders why all the nice 
men are married. Men her own age may re- 
spect and like her because she has no affecta- 
tions, but after a certain point in their ac- 
quaintance they find an impassable barrier. 
This brick wall is the result: of the well-meant 
brotherly “don’ts.” 

One masculine writer bewal the fact that 
women do not encourage men more. He 
thinks that under certain circumstances “a 
gentle pressure of the hand” may be admissi- 
ble. The type of girl I am describing is quite 
willing to go thru numerous reincarnations as 
an old maid, but she positively refuses to—as 
she would put it to herself—squeeze the hand 
of a man. If she marries, the man in the 
case must make his wishes known so definite- 
ly that she cannot mistake his meaning. The 
probability is she will never be aware she has 
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had an opportunity to marry, unless he is ex- 
ceedingly frank. 

The middle class girl often works, and as 
she is not college bred her salary is small. 
Apart from her family acquaintance with men 
she judges them largely from her contact with 
them in an inferior economic position. To 
her the man who dresses better than his busi- 
ness position demands, while his wife is 
shabby, is selfish at home; the man who is 
irritable and fussy minded with his inferiors, 
is bad tempered in his family, and the man 
who presumes to insult a woman because she 
is his social and financial inferior is untrue to 
his highest obligations. Two years of busi- 
ness life wiil often shatter the young girl’s 
faith in men as a class. 


& 
The College Women Who Marry. 


The first writer seems to me typical of a 
certain type of girl, the very openness of 
whose nature, the freedom from mystery or 
coquetry, while arguing the best of wifely 
characteristics, nevertheless, fail to interest 
young men, tho they marry later, becoming 
the wives of widowers or more mature bache- 
lors. That so many women of this tempera- 
ment are college women possibly comes from 
the fact that they turn their attention to edu- 
cation because at the age when other girls 
are mating, no mates appear to turn their at- 
tention marriageward, 

The writer of the second article, who finds 
the American men unattractive, does not seem 
to me to be quite the normal American girl. 
-Possibly her acquaintance with people of 
other nationalities has changed her native 
characteristics, at least her sentiments appeat 
to me very un-American. In foreign coun- 
tries, where marriage is arranged by the 
parents of the girl, the suitor would undoubt- 
edly have more or less of an ardous task in 
“making the girl love him” after “he has as- 
certained the size of her bank account.” Now 
with the freedom and independence of the 
American girl in ner courtship, a man would 
consider himself rather hasty if he proposed 
the momentous question before the had re- 
ceived what he would consider sufficient en- 
couragement on the part of the young lady to 
warrant his making the venture. For my 
own.part it seems to me a man would feel 
very foolish to work Limself up into an 
ardent confession of love, under the cool, 
criticising eye of an unresponsive mature wo- 
man. With a young romantic girl it might 
be possible, but hardly with a woman with a 
doctor’s degree after her name. 

The persistence that she admires does not 
accord with my own experience. A _ suitor 
of mine, also a foreigner, a Holland Dutch- 
man, with the persistency of. his race, pro- 
posed to me on sight during my Senior year 
in coliege and for a couple of years after- 
ward. But this persistent method, far from 
arousing a reciprocal affection, seemed to me 
very stupid in comparison with our Ameri- 
can young men, who piqued my jealousy by 
their seeming fickleness. I think the usual 
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American girl would hardly have found the 
foreigner the writer speaks of as afterward 
becoming a bank clerk interesting. When a 
Junior in college a Japanese student thought 
lhe had fallen very desperately in love with 
me and offered to prove it by blowing his 
brains out. This was not nearly as effective 
in my case as when the football halfback that 
I admired repaid my own fickleness by asking 
another girl to go to the Junior Prom. 

To have good friends one must be a good 
friend. And to have a good, true American 
lover, there must be a real, human sweetheart, 
for it is a touch of nature, not a touch of 
education, that makes the whole world kin. 

One Wuo Dip Marry. 


& 
The Fault of Training. 


The Unwilling Celibate has had an experi- 
ence which I believe to be typical of the life of 
thousands of college bred women. Seven- 
eighths of what she wrote is minutely true of 
my own life, and her character sketch of her- 
self and her tastes, with the exception of a 
few words (notably those regarding her de- 
light in dish-washing) I might truly have 
written of myself. Yet when I married, at 
the age of thirty-two, I married a man who 
had been my lover twelve years before, and 
loved me not for myself as I was at thirty- 
two, but for the little girl he had known in 
college. We are very happy, both of us, and 
we say very often: “How silly to have waited 
so long! how foolish and how nearly tragic!” 
But I know why we waited so long, and I 
think I know why the Unwilling Celibate is 
still waiting, and thousands more of the finest 
women in America. 

A girl’s training is radically wrong. I hesi- 
tate to say this from loyalty to my own and 
to thousands of other noble, devoted intelli- 
gent mothers, and of the earnest effort of 
hundreds of colleges where women are 
trained. But it is true, and it is a sad result 
of the evil that shadows the world, of the 
vice and disease which make marriage the 
hideous lottery it is for women. Moreover, 
we cannot change our girls’ training as long 
as conditions continue as they are at present. 

Your daughter and my daughter must be 
taught, as the Unwilling Celibate was taught 
and as I was, to be cautious, to resist, to dis- 
trust her own impulses. We must guard her 
thru that period when hand meets hand spon- 
taneously, when the touch thrills and the 
cheek mantles; she must be taught self-con- 
trol and imbued with the desire for learning, 
for anything that will save her from an “un- 
fortunate affair” or an “unhappy marriage.” 
The mating period past (and for most women 
it is past long before they reach thirty), then 
and only then, they feel the desire for mar- 
riage, for children—that desire which will 
grow stronger and more strong and will make 
them less and less attractive to the sort of 
men. they themselves admire. 

Isn’t it true, little celibate. that you had 
small desire to marry, after the girlhood pe- 
riod of dreams, until you reached twenty-five? 
Isn’t it true that it is only within a few years 
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that the longing for children has gripped you? 
I have seen the changes in many women— 
the three changes, the repressed impulses of 
girlhood, the indifference to marriage of the 
early twenties, and the turning toward it that 
comes as the thirties come. 

Our modern system seeks to put the mating 
season too late. The race has not yet out- 
grown the habit of ages, and the result is de- 
layed marriage, disease for almost 90 per 
cent. of our men, and enforced celibacy for 
thousands of the finest type of women. 

Earlier marriages, more and better training 
on sexual subjects, a single moral standard 
for men and women, these are the only solu- 
tions I see for this vital problem. 

An Ex-CELtpate. 


& 
Men’s Achievements and Women’s 
Culture. 


Does culture mean taking 
corners, moonlight walks, sunset rides” 
games, pictures, pet dogs and “social experi- 
ence’? Saepe Quaesita would have us be- 
lieve it does; at any rate, she asserts that. 
owing to American men’s reglect of these 
things and their whole-souled devotion to 
life’s proper work, they “are not culturally 
on a level with the women” as European men 
are. Can this be the culture of Bacon and 
Emerson, or of Kipling and Roosevelt? 
Shame on such mollycoddle culture! Gen- 
uine culture is neither wealth nor leisure, and 
tho each of these may help to produce it, it 
is rather a by-product, and so far from being 
existent in direct proportion to them we 
might well say that culture varies as the cube 
root of wealth and leisure. Culture makes 
play subordinate to work. Saepe Quaesita 
makes play the chief end of man, and he that 
canot play can be none of hers. He is an 
uncultured specimen of “the uncultured sex.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT tells us that “women are 
in the majority, not only in the churches, but 
also at the lectures, concerts, operas, theaters, 
art galleries, libraries and study clubs.” We 
are not told, however, that it is chiefly wo- 
men that deliver the lectures, compose the 
music, paint the pictures, write the literature 
and perform the work discussed in the study 
clubs, for the writer of the editorial was 
aware that one does not need as many de- 
grees as a thermometer in order to know bet- 
ter. 

It is stated with a good deal of assurance 
that women are being better educated than 
men, which is undeniable true up to the end 
of the high school course, but no farther. 
But, on the other hand, the experience of 
booksellers and attendants in our _ public 
libraries shows unmistakably the strong relish 
of feminine readers for the. latest, which, in 
general, is to say the poorest, fiction, and for 
trashy magazines, while the men are in over- 
whelming majority in the reading of that 
class of books and magazines*to which THE 
INDEPENDENT belongs, whose range of inter- 
ests is not confined to sentimental stories, but 
which is world-wide—a class of literature that 
devotes itself to the best thoughts and most 
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important facts in all the realm of human ex- 
perience, 

If “the lowest and worst concerts and op- 
eras are attended only by men,” let us not 
make the mistake of comparing the best wo- 
men with the worst men. Let us not make 
the mistake of placing schooling equal to edu- 
cation. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
If women are better educated than men, why 
are they not making the discoveries, deliver- 
ing the great lectures, at least why are they 
not composing the greatest music, writing the 
best books, and painting the best pictures? 
Certainly there is no lack of opportunity for 
them in music, literature and art, fields that 
have been open to them from time immemo- 
rial. Yet a history of the achievements of 
“the uncultured sex” in these, the favorite 
pursuits of educated women, would be sub- 
stantially a complete history of the whole, the 
achievements and productions of women be- 
ing comparatively negligible. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


& 


American Inferiority. 


THe INDEPENDENT has recently published 
two notable articles on the subject of Amer- 
ican inferiority. In the first of these, which 
was remarkable for its courageous forceful- 
ness, Miss Ruth Cranston declares that the 
American girl, whom we have been taught to 
revere as Nature’s last and most perfect han- 
diwork, is, after all, a greatly overrated young 
person, whose perfections exist largely in the 
minds of her patriotic countrymen. In the 
second article, Miss “Saepe Quaesita” main- 
tains that the American man is notably infe- 
rior to his European kinsman. Now, are 
these statements but the vagaries of a couple 
of interesting young women, who, after the 
manner of their sex, seek to build sweeping 
generalizations upon an insufficient foundation 
of fact, or are they capable of justification? 
For my own part I believe that both are right 
and that however painful an admission it may 
be for an American to make, our people are 
notably behind those of England, France and 
Germany in intellectual development, if not in 
moral power. 

The excuse we usually hear when attention 
is called to this state of affairs is that Amer- 
ica is building up her civilization, and has no 
time for scientific achievement. Undoubtedly 
this is true of the West and South; but after 
we have allowed fifty of our ninety millions 
for the “building up” process, should not the 
remaining forty be equal to those of France 
or Britain? Does any one seriously believe 
that we have fewer leisured citizens than 
Denmark or Holland? As a matter of fact, 
we are the richest of all nations, and should 
be in the van, not in the rear, of the proces- 
sion. 

We are told, however, that if our men fall 
short of the European standard, our women 
make up for the deficiency. The answer to 
this view of the situation is brief but convinc- 
ing: The United States has never produced a 
woman of genius in the whole of its history. 
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We have had women of talent, such as Mar- ° 
garet Fuller, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and a few others; but so far we have pro- 
duced not one who can fittingly claim the 
highest rank. Our women write novels, but 
we have never had a George Eliot, a George 
Sand, a Madame De Staél, or a Jane Austin. 
They write verse, but Mrs. Browning was an 
English woman. They may dabble in science 
and art, but we have no Rosa Bonheurs, no 
Chaminades, no Madame Curiés, no Bern- 
hardts. Even the bellicose Mrs. Pankhurst 
came from over the sea. If the reply be made 
that in this list we are including the great 
women of two nations and two centuries, it 
is Only necessary to point out that Madame 
Curié, Madame Chaminade and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward are still alive, and that there are 
none of their kind in America. Our promi- 
nent women are the wives of millionaires who 
distinguish themselves by the amount of 
money they spend and not by their contribu- 
tions to art, science and literature. With our 
great population, and our large number of 
leisured women, we should in this respect 
outshine England and France put together. 
Instead of so doing, we are inferior to either. 
And so the query suggests itself: If our wo- 
men are not conspicuous in_ intellectual 
achievement, and are, as all the world knows, 
unwilling to be mothers, and inclined to pre- 
fer boarding houses to home making, of what 
does their much vaunted superiority consist? 
The women of America, however, are not 
to blame. We may amuse ourselves discuss- 
ing the relative merits and demerits of the 
sexes, but no one really doubts, and least of 
all do the women themselves doubt, that the 
leadership of the race belongs to the men. 
The American man, in gaining the world, is 
losing his own soul. The most energetic, 
vigorous and courageous of all mankind, he 
prostitutes his energy, vigor and courage to 
one sole end—materialistic success. Mam- 
monolatry is the great American religion. 
Steeped in greed, and stupefied with the pas- 
sion for gain, we have sunk intellectually and 
morally as we advanced financially. From 
Washington and Jéfferson to Lincoln and Lee 
was no retrogression; but from Lincoln and 
Lee to Rockefeller and Ryan, what is that? 
There is no reason for taking a pessimistic 
view of this situation, as bad as it may ap- 
pear. The one hopeful feature of it is that, 
whatever else we may be, we are intensely 
alive. Let our energy be turned into the right 
channel and all will be well. Already we 
have shown ourselves physically equal to the 
races of the Old World; and no one supposes 
that we are inferior to them in natural ca- 
pacity. But the same thing has happened to 
us, as a nation, that. often happens to avari- 
cious individuals. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that grasping men steadily 
decline in intellectual power and moral worth 
as they grow older; the accomplishments of 
their youth, their love of literature, art, so- 
ciety and pleasure, gradually decrease until 
finally they become mere money-making ma- 
chines. Such is the plight of the American 
people. Eustis Fiorma. 
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The Potential Power of the Small 
Investor 


BY MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


MAN not too abundantly 
A endowed with a _ knowl- 

edge of finance, but yet of 
a class too numerous for its own 
welfare, had previously invested 
in some bonds. Later, having 
additional funds, he went again 
to his banker, and said, “I should 
like two more of those brown 
bonds you sold me a few years 
ago.” His knowledge of finance, in this 
connection, was limited to but two things, 
the prompt payment of a generous rate 
of interest and the color of the bonds. 
As to the name of the issue he had not 
the slightest recollection. Times have 
changed somewhat since this occurred, 
and such pitiful ignorance is immensely 
less common today, for in no way has 
the American public been so rapidly edu- 
cated in the last decade as in the subject 
of money and its investment. It is but 
fair to inquire into the reasons of this 
great enlightenment. It has been very 
largely accomplished thru the medium of 
the high-class magazines. What started 
the propaganda is an open question. Pos- 
sibly it was an opportunity given them 
by the increased interest in corporate and 
municipal finance, engendered in the 
minds of the people by our only living 
ex-President. Perhaps it was Governor 
Hughes, and his stirring of the public 
conscience thru his insurance investiga- 
tions. Or, mayhap, we should give a 
certain frenzied financier some credit, for 
whatever his motive—possibly in spite of 
himself—he certainly has helped to make 
us think. 

The weekly and monthly publications 
went at the matter in an entirely different 
way from the dailies. The former started 
on the correct assumption that the great 
mass of investors was almost utterly ig- 
norant of even the language of finance, 
and proceeded to instruct in simple, 
understandable words and terms; the 
newspapers, on the contrary, framing 
their information on the mistaken basis 
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of a well grounded knowledge of 
money matters on the part of 
their readers, which shot over 
the heads of the multitude. 
Again, the magazines did not 
hesitate to give out the truth; 
ladled it‘out in chunks—undoubt- 
edly overdid it in many instances 
—told things which, for obvious 
reasons, the daily press omitted. 

But, whatever the cause, the emancipa- 
tion has been, and is, going on at a great 
pace, and sooner or later Wall Street, in 
its broader sense, will have to reckon 
with it all, but, the writer believes, to 
its ultimate advantage. The good work 
—and by good work is not included the 
mistaken policy of generating the belief 
that there is nothing good in Wall Street ; 
honest enlightenment is one thing, de- 
structive prejudice is another—the better 
periodicals are accomplishing, will event- 
ually show its results in a most beneficial 
way. 

In America we differ in almost all our 
financial methods from the majority ot 
countries. Consider what a tremendous 
amount of all our exchanges are effected 
by the means of checks, and compare this 
with the deep-rooted custom in France 
of paying for nearly everything in cash. 
But from that country, nevertheless, we 
can derive more helpful lessons of thrift 
and prosperity than from almost any 
other nation. Take, first, the intelligent 
investing ability of the French peasantry. 
and their enormous absorption power of 
small investments or other investments in 
small denominations. Of the United 
States Government bonds—one of the 
safest of all securities—a wofully small 
percentage is in the hands of our com- 
mon people. In France, the contrary is 
the case, for over 80 per cent. of their 
national debt is owned by the industrial 
classes ; and out of that amount the great 
bulk of it by the peasantry. 

It has often been stated that a French 
family could live off the food which an 
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American family throws away. Undoubt- 
edly this is an exaggeration, but it con- 
tains a large element of truth, for the 
French are notorious savers, as well as 
the greatest small investors in the world. 
They have been taught to save and in- 
vest, whereas, here in America, some 
save, some invest, and many spend all 
they can lay their hands upon. It is un- 
doubtedly true that if we could shut the 
door of waste, “we should easily and 
quickly become the richest people that 
ever dwelt on the earth.” 

The French investor is found every- 
where in his land. Even those in the 
most remote towns and villages are in 
touch with the money. centers, for the 
banking system there is such that rates 
are uniform thruout the land, and the in- 
vestor has an equal opportunity to secure 
new issues wherever he happens to be. 
And the denominations of the loans are 
such that small sums can be as easily 
taken care of as our proverbial one thou- 
sand dollars. The whole financial sys- 
tem of that nation is based upon giving 
the small investor an equal opportunity ; 
we have heretofore always pursued a dia- 
metrically opposite plan. 

Whether one buys bonds, shares of 
stock, or purchases a home, it is invest- 
ment just the same. And there, again, 
the Frenchman has a wonderful advan- 
tage over the American who wishes to 
possess his own house and land. About 
the only available opportunity in this 
country, for the laboring class, is thru 
such institutions as the building and 
loan associations, but, in France, that 
great banking institution, the Crédit 
Foncier, steps in and provides the means. 
And the rate is alike for all. 

The direct investing on the part of 
millions of people of their own hard- 
earned savings must, in the nature of 
things, cause an intelligent interest in af- 
fairs—business and financial—and prove 
a tremendous bulwark of safety to the 
nation. What a safeguard to stimulate 
an interest in the public weal; in good 
politics ; in sound-principled men to man- 
age public affairs for the better economic 
disbursement of public income! 

Possibly, the blessing of a small mone- 
tary unit, like the French franc, is an in- 
centive to save. When we break a dol- 
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lar, altho we get back seventy-five or 
eighty cents in change, we are apt to 
consider it all as spent; we count our 
wealth by dollars, and pay no attention 
to the fractions. 

With us, almost the entire outlet for 
the small investing class is in the savings 
banks. We have long been accustomed 
to issue bonds here in large denomina- 
tions. Our investor, therefore, with fifty, 
one hundred, or two hundred dollars 
must seek the savings bank, where he 
frequently loses several weeks’ or months’ 
interest, owing to the rule of the banks, 
which allows money to-go on interest 
only from certain dates. 

This may be worth serious considera- 
tion: If, for instance, the five thousand 
depositors of a given savings bank should 
interest themselves directly in the various 
concerns—municipal or corporate—in 
which the bank funds are invested, it 
would be of vast benefit to this nation, 
where, as it stands today, practically only 
certain members of the trustees of the 
institution are so interesting themselves, 
and many of them most superficially. 

Mr. Pierre Jay, recent bank commis- 
sioner for Massachusetts, gathered some 
interesting figures in relation to savings 
banks, which show what an enormous 
force the depositors in this country would 
become, if they should gradually assume 
the management of their own affairs. In 
New York, New Jersey, and New Eng- 
land alone, there are about six million 
people having on deposit $2,500,000,000 ; 
the average deposit being but $430, and 
the depositors largely wage earners and 
persons of very small means. Of this 
vast accumulation, nearly one-half is rep- 
resented by stocks and bonds, which fact 
strikingly evidences the indirect interest 
which these people already have in pub- 
lic and corporate welfare. 

After all is said and done, the savings 
bank idea is a very paternal one, but 
has served a_ beneficial purpose in 
this great country. Still, on the 
whole, would it produce a nation of 
brains and intelligence if from childhood 
up we were kept in swaddling clothes? 
It would be better that an occasional 
small investor suffer loss, if the people, 
as a whole, were making progress toward 
such a coveted condition of affairs as to 
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stimulate a desire on the part of every 
man to vote. Something must be done 
to compel citizens to value the franchise. 
The present inertia is becoming a public 
menace. 

It must be understood that decided 
progress is being made. The small in- 
vestor is going to get his deserts, and it 
will not be long before he will be con- 
sidered as a matter of course. Here 
comes an issue of bonds of the United 
States of Brazil—offered in this country 
—in denominations of fifty, one hundred, 
five hundred, and one thousand dollars. 
Of the many issues of convertible securi- 
ties, which have been one of the fashion- 
able investments of late, thirty corpora- 
tions have provided for bonds of denomi- 
nations of less than one thousand dollars ; 
two of the issues comprising those of 
fifty dollars each. 

There is inclined to be a decided agita- 
tion in favor of the “odd lot” investor. 
The customary one hundred share lot, 
which is the ordinary minimum trans- 
action of the large stock exchanges, is 
getting some hard knocks, and many sin- 
cere-minded Wall Street men are think- 
ing of better ways to handle small or- 
ders. The small investor is of growing 
importance everywhere, which fact is 
.most gratifying to know. He was one 
of the saving factors of the last panic, 
for he quietly bought at almost the low- 
est prices, and took such a quantity of 
securities off the market that many brok- 
ers’ offices were worked over-time filling 
his orders. Never before, except to a 
limited extent, following one previous 
panic, cid the small buyer come forward 
in this way. Whatever may be said in 
this connection, unquestionably the edu- 
cational efforts of the magazines must 
have been largely influential in guiding 
his efforts in that direction, and Wall 
Street was incalculably benefited by his 
timely presence in the hour of need. 

The farmer of the West is little con- 
sidered, so far, as a general investor, but 
not likely to be in the future. He has, 
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heretofore, relied upon loaning his sur- 
plus funds, which are increasing at a 
stupendous rate, upon local mortgages, 
but the very persons who have previously 
been borrowers have not only been pay- 
ing their mortgages off with great rapid- 
ity, but are themselves becoming lenders. 
And we must not forget our own 
building and loan associations, and 
kindred institutions, to which a brief ref- 
erence has already been made. What is 
this class of investing but simply the 
small denomination again. Certainly 
there is no method of direct investing 
which we have ever devised which pro- 
vides so completely for the wage earner. 
Not only is ‘t a most helpful way in tak- 
ing care of our smallest of investors, but 
it is not inconceivable to believe that 
these institutions will, indirectly, build up 
such a condition of affairs as may be 
largely instrumental in preventing riot, 
bloodshed, and, possibly, civil strife; be- 
sides which, having a conservative influ- 
ence on unreasonable labor unionism. 
When a man has his family housed 
under a roof which he owns, he then be- 
comes a citizen anxious for law and or- 
der; he does not wish anarchy to reign, 
likely to destroy his property. If he has 
such a home partially paid for, and other 
payments ahead, he will be slow to vote 
for a strike, which must throw him out 
of work, and jeopardise those payments, 
unless there is a good, righteous reason. 
We shall eventually reach an era of 
educational influence when the small sav- 
ers will make an intelligent investment 
study of their own funds. This will en- 
able the corporations and municipalities 
to sell loans in small denominations, as is 
done in France; will enable them to get 
higher prices; will stimulate a desire on 
the part of this vast horde of investors 
to keep themselves well posted on public 
affairs; will result in a more intelligent 
casting of their vote; in the selection of 
better legislators; and, in general, a bet- 
tering of our citizenship, and a reacting 
influence to the great public good. 


Boston, Mass. 























Budget and Books in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE great political topic of the Brit- 
ish public is still the question as 
to what the Peers propose to do 

with the Budget of the Liberal adminis- 
tration. The Times newspaper came out 
the other day, according to its fashion, 
with a statement on this subject profess- 
ing to be authentic and authoritative. 
According to this version of the lordly 
policy the main object of the Peers in 
the course they propose to take with re- 
gard to the financial measures of the 
Government is: solely and absolutely to 
protect the rights of the democratic ma- 
jority and especially the rights of the 
poor against the audacious efforts of the 
administration to settle the taxation of 
the whole country by an autocratic min- 
isterial decree. The object of the Peers 
is simply to compel Mr. Asquith and his 
autocratic colleagues to submit their 
Budget to the judgment of the popular 
vote by means of a general election be- 
fore it can be passed into law. This is 
indeed to picture the House of Lords 
after a fashion in which I think it has 
never been exhibited to the public before. 
The Times holds up to us the House ot 
Lords as the self-constituted protector of 
the humble and the poor against the tyr- 
anny of the representative assembly 
and therefore as deserving the sympathy, 
admiration and support of all true lovers 
of genuine freedom. But then unluckily 
the Times has made several startling 
proclamations within the recollection of 
many or most of us which did not prove 
to be absolutely authentic when the light 
of public inquiry came to be turned upon 
them: We have as yet received no evi- 
dence that the House of Lords have been 
carried away by any such patriotic pas- 
sion as that which the journal profess- 
ing to be in their confidence has thus as- 
cribed to them. If, however, such were 
actually the present intention of the 
Peers and if they are really anxious to 
enter on an entirely new career in pub- 
lic life, the career of protectors of the 
popular majority against the tyranny of 
a Radical ministry, J think it is much to 


be regretted that they did not authorize 
some of their recognized leaders to make 
this sudden conversion the subject of an 
authoritative proclamation. There is 
some comfort, however, to be found in 
the reflection that we of the outer world 
cannot long be left in a state of suspense. 
The Budget must, within the course of 
a few days, be brought under the formal 
notice of the hereditary chamber. Ther 
we shall have to learn whether the Lords 
will reject the measure on its own ac- 
count or will refuse to have anything 
now to do with it on the ground that it 
ought to be referred at once to the judg- 
ment of the whole English people at a 
general election in order to declare 
whether such a scheme is or is not fit to 
be passed into an act of Parliament. 
Many public men in this country, who 
hold what are called moderate opinions 
on political subjects, are still of opinion 
that the Peers will be persuaded not to 
show themselves in proclaimed and un- 
compromising hostility to the House of 
Commons and that advice will probably 
be given to them from the highest quar- 
ters, which may have the effect of per- 
suading even Tory Peers to listen to the 
voice of reason. For myself I cannot help 
saying that I rather hope the Lords will 
hold out to their fullest hostility and will 
thus compel the country to proclaim at 
the earliest opportunity the national re- 
solve as to the position of the hereditary 
chamber. ~ I am certainly not opposed to 
or distrustful of the existence of a second 
and in a certain sense an over-ruling 
legislative chamber, but I fail to under- 
stand how the people of these countries 
can submit or have submitted so long 
to the principle which makes the seats in 
that chamber the birthrights of the nobil- 
ity and inaccessible, by election, to any 
one. 

Even amid all the excitement created 
by the debates on the Budget in the 
House of Commons and by the expected 
struggle on the same subject with the 
House of Lords a very widespread and 
deep sensation has been caused by the 
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LADY ST. HELIER. 


death of Lord Selby, better known to the 
public of these countries as William 
Court Gully, formerly and not very long 
since Speaker of the representative 
chamber. Lord Selby was a man of ad- 
vanced years, but our public men have 
during recent generations been enjoying 
such a long stretch of life that a certain 
degree of surprise as well as of regret 
was created by the announcement of his 
death. He had been attacked by illness, 
but there seemed no idea among those 
around him that a fatal result was to be 
expected and it seemed to have been quite 
a sudden change in the character of the 
malady which brought about his death. 
Mr. Gully was by profession an advorate 
and had won great distinction in the law 
courts. He was a Liberal in politics and 
had been for several years a member of 
the House of Commons. He made him- 
self much respected during his tenure of 
office by the absolute impartiality of his 
rulings, and a Tory member who rose 
during the course of debate and en- 
deavored, as the parliamentary phrase 
goes, to catch the Speaker’s eye might 
have felt well assured that he had just 
as good a chance of accomplishing his 
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object as the most devoted Liberal could 
have. Indeed, I feel bound to say that 
during the whole course of my parlia- 
mentary observation and experiences, 
there have been very few instances in- 
deed in which a Speaker, to whatever 
political. party he belonged, was accused 
or even suspected of showing any favor 
to a representative of the Speaker’s own 
party when that representative rose 
among others to claim an immediate 
place in the debate. Any such personal 
partisanships displayed by the presiding 


_authority of the representative chamber 


belonged to a ruder and less developed 
stage of our parliamentary existence. 
It has come within my knowledge that 
a volume of memoirs is about to be pub- 
lished which will, I feel sure, arouse a 
genuine interest among American as 
well as among British readers. The vol- 
ume is to contain a large collection of 
letters and other written memorials of 
the late Countess Russell, widow of the 
famous Lord John Russell, during a 
great part of England’s modern history, 
the political and partisan rival: of Sir 
Robert Peel. Lord John Russell was the 
head of the Liberal, or as it was called 
during his time the Whig party, while 
Peel was the leader. of those who were 
accustomed to describe themselves and 
to be described as the Tories. Russell 


. belonged to a great patrician family, that 


of the Dukes of Bedford, and until the 
rise of Lord Palmerston he was the most 
influential member of what I may call the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
He was created Earl Russell and thus, 
of course, was sent to. the House of 
Lords in 1861. His widow, the Countess 
Russell, outlived him for many years. I 
had the honor of being admitted to her 
friendship—I am proud to think that it 
could not.be described as mere acquaint- 
anceship—during more than _ twenty 
years and I can sincerely say that I never 
knew a more highly-gifted and -more 
noble-hearted woman. I was a constant 
visitor at her delightful nome, Pembroke 
Lodge, in Richmond Park, a home con- 
ferred upon her by the gift of Queen 
Victoria, where Lady Russell spent the 
ereater part of her widowhood, and I 
found her the most delightful of com- 
panions, a devoted lover of books, of 
painting, of sculpture and of music, a 
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lover also of progress in every field of 
human interest, ever active and benefi- 
cent in the cause of charity. Her 
memoirs are chiefly made up of her let- 
ters, preserved and treasured as these 
naturally are by her relatives and friends, 
and the letters all set forth, connected 
and accompanied by a biographical expo- 
sition which the hand of her. only 
daughter, Lady Agatha Russell, is con- 
tributing to this memorial. I may say 
that I have had the honor of Lady 
Agatha Russell’s friendship since I first 
came to take a part in English political 
life. The editing of this forthcoming 
volume, that which I may describe as the 
practical and technical part of its prep- 
aration, has, I believe, been put into the 
hands of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, a 
young author already rising into marked 
distinction and of whom I[ may be al- 
lowed to say, lest I should be supposed 
to be sounding the praises of one of my 
own household, that he is not a relative 
of mine. Many, indeed most of the 


Countess Russell’s letters which are to 
appear in this volume might be described 
as living records—in other words are the 


history of a time and a country told by 
one who bore an influential part in the 
history of that time and that country. 
The Countess Russell possessed among 
her many other fine qualities a rare gift 
of wit and humor as well as of poetic 
fancy. I may add that she was a most 
enthusiastic and most consistent sup- 
porter of the Irish National cause and 
that her daughter, Lady Agatha, follows 
her mother’s example in this as in most 
other, or, indeed, I might say all other, 
paths of service to the interests of truth, 
peace, freedom and justice. 

It has been my pleasure before now to 
commend to my American readers cer- 
tain of the novels of Mr. Percy White, 
but'I have never done so with more 
pleasure than I now feel in speaking of 
his latest book, “Love and the Wise 
Men,” published by Messrs. Methuen, 
London. Mr. White is one of those 
writers whose generosity of output is 
never marred by meagerness of imagin- 
ation, and his new story is to my mind 
one of his very best créations, if not, in- 
deed, his very best creation. Seldom has 
the joy of youth and the divine folly of 
young love been handled with so deli- 
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cious an irony and so tender a sympathy. 
The Wise Men and their unwisdom are 
treated with a daring and a skill that is 
worthy of the hand that set down “The 
Pilgrim’s Script,” and the characters are 
limned with a bigness of treatment that 
is unusuai in the novels of these days. 
I will not hint at the plot. Let those that 
would be delighted learn it for them- 
selves, and learn in so doing that it is not 
the plot that really matters, but the 
humorous, melancholy commentary on 
the plot, the knowledge of human nature, 
of the human comedy and the human 
tragedy. It is a book for philosophers ; it 
is a book for lovers; it is at once an 
audacious satire and an exquisite idyll. 
The book ends happily or sadly as you 
please but the ending is only portion and 
parcel of the sustained irony of a phil- 
osophical romance that is very frank, but 
also very admirable. 

A book which is now creating and is 
likely to create discussion for much 
time to come thruout London and 
indeed among the readers of books 
everywhere is the large and _ hand- 
some volume entitled “Memories of 
Fifty Years,” by Lady St. Helier. 
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The “Memories” are liberally illustrated 
and are published by the firm of: Edward 
Arnold & Co., London. I may tell my 
American readers that if they were now 
to see Lady St. Helier for the first time 
they might be somewhat surprised to find 
that her memories of social and political 
life could carry her quite so far over that 
period of half a century as the pages of 
her volume assure us. Lady St. Helier 
is the widow of the late Lord St. Helier, 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of 
his epoch, who became highest judge of 
the Divorce Court and was raised to the 
peerage. When he married the author- 
ess of this book he was Sir Francis 
Jeune, and his wife was the widow of 
the Hon. Constantine Stanley, a distin- 
guished officer, and son of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. During my acquaintance 
with her, which goes back thru some 
quarter of a century, and indeed I may 
say that it was rather a friendship than 
a mere acquaintanceship, Lady St. Helier 
was one of the most distinguished fig- 
ures known to London society. She en- 
tertained most largely and liberally and 
it is not too much to say that in her Lon- 
don drawing-room or dining-room every 
one was to be met who was really worth 
meeting. For Lady St. Helier, altho she 
to those who preferred that family’s 
never thought of limiting her invitations 
to those who proffered that family’s 
political creed but chose her guests ac- 
cording to their personal merits and ac- 
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cording to her own appreciation of their 
claims to find a welcome among those 
whose welcome ‘is worth having. This 
volume contains vivid, picturesque, and, 
so far as I-can judge, very faithful de- 
scriptions of those who were present at 
the brilliant gatherings in her London 
homes, and her recollections of that Lon- 
don life are preceded by the memories 
of her life in the Highlands, for Lady 
St. Helier came herself from an ancient 
and distinguished Scottish ancestry. I 
may say that I have met many Ameri- 
cans in Lady St. Helier’s London home 
and have indeed met there distinguished 
men and women from all parts of the 
civilized world. Extreme Radicals and 
extreme Tories, Irish Nationalists and 
Irish Orangemen met there and for the 
time at least on friendly terms, and I 
need hardly say that the stranger from 
the country, or from some foreign coun- 
try, was delighted to find himself brought 
into temporary companionship with poets 
and novelists and painters and musicians 
and statesmen whose names were known 
to all the world. At a time when there 
seems to have been something like a re- 
vival of the scandalous form of memoir 
it is especially gratifying to find that 
so thoroly encouraging a welcome has 
been given to those delightful personal 
recollections by an authoress whose finest 
and keenest humor never carries a heart- 
stain away on its blade. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


The Singing Heart 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I spoke a traveler on the road 

Who smiled beneath his leaden load, 

“How play you such a blithesome part ?”— 
“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!” 


I questioned one whose path with pain 

In the grim shadows long had lain, 

“How face you thus life’s thorny smart?”— 
“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!” 


I cried to one whom adversity 

Could not make bend the hardy knee, 

“How such brave seeming? Tell the art!”— 
“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!” 


Friend, blest be thou if thou canst say 

Upon the inevitable way 

Whereon we fare, sans guide or chart,— 

“Comrade, I bear a singing heart!” 
Curnton, N. Y, 























Y father, a medical student in 
M ante-bellum days, was in the 
audience when this incident oc- 

curred. 

“The Autocrat” stood in the !ecture- 
room of the old Harvard Medical 
School, one winter afternoon some fifty 
years ago. What a contrast between 
speaker and audience! He, polished, 
cultured, self-possessed, urbane—they— 
boys from East and West and North and 
South, from farm and desk and work- 
shop and counter—many of them with 
education and manners only a grade 
above that of day laborers! The medi- 
cal student audience of today is no easy 
one for a lecturer to face. He who stood 
before the one of that day, with its en- 
trance requirements low or altogether 
lacking, surely needed to be well forti- 
fied with courage and philosophy. 

On that day there was a stir of curios- 
ity in the room, for on the table before 
the speaker stood two plates, napkin- 
covered, contents mysterious. 

“Gentlemen!” Dr. Holmes was speak- 
ing, quietly, impressively, “I have before 
me some pathological specimens, which 
I have collected at considerable trouble 
—and some expense, and which I hope 
will make an impression upon you which 
will last thruout your lives.” 

The room was tense with expectant 
curiosity. Quietly the napkins were re- 
moved. The plates were heaped high 
with paper wads—in plain schoolboy 
English “spit-balls.” They had been 
gathered from the floor of the lecture- 
room. Dr. Holmes’s “expense and 
trouble” had been a twenty-five-cent fee 
to the janitor. 

“The Autocrat” watched them a mo- 
ment. A few of the boys laughed. Most 
stared in astonished silence. 

And then the deluge! 

Quietly, calmly, but with slowly gath- 
ering force, Dr. Holmes began to speak. 
Gone was the genial .philosopher, the 
kindly teacher, whom they so well knew! 
Before them stood the professor, the 





A True Story of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


BY STEWART LEWIS, M.D. 


scientist, the physician, defending his 
college, his chair, his profession, against 
the levity, the low ideals, of their own 
disciples. Sternly, soberly, he talked to 
them—of the honor and traditions of 
their college, of the efforts and difficul- 
ties of their faculty; of their profession, 
its high ideals, its sacred responsibilities. 
He talked to them of the priceless op- 
portunities which they were wasting. 
His brilliant eyes seemed to search them 
one by one. His wonderful voice, 
never raised, yet carried to the farthest 
corner of the room. His clear-cut 
phrases lashed whip-like about them. 
His wit stung them. -His irony goaded 
them; till in all that rough assembly 
scarce a man but was in tears. 

And then, almost without a pause 
their friend and teacher stood again be- 
fore them, as with the ease of the born 
and practised speaker he swung back 
into the every-day. 

“As we were saying at the close of 
our last lecture.” 

My first meeting with Dr. Holmes 
was at a tea given near the college. I 
was a first-year medical student—about 
as low down in the social scale of that 
time and place as one could be. He was 
at the zenith of his power—the lion of 
the college, the idol of the city, almost 
of the State. Among the many I was 
introduced to him, and to my delight a 
few minutes later he sought me out. 
“Are you going to my lecture? Then, 
when you are ready, we will walk to- 
gether.” “When you are ready,” a little 
phrase scarce worth repeating, yet, com- 
ing from him to the young student, typ- 
ical of the kindliness which made all 
men love him. 

He was an absolutely unconscious 
humorist. In lecturing to his students 
he would stop in amazement when some 
quaint phrase, some flash of wit, set the 
roomful roaring with laughter. For a 
moment his mind would travel back over 
what he had said, and then his genial 
laugh would join with theirs. 


Lakenurst, N. J. 
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A Pithecanthropoid Romance 

ANN VEeERONICA* is a young English 
girl brought up bya widowed father and 
a maiden aunt. The father is a peevish 
man who holds that women must be gov- 
erned and protected, that they are minors 
by nature, irresponsible, and pass simply 
from the control of the father to that of 
the husband. The aunt has in her young 
days been evaporated mentally and mor- 
ally by this process. She is a neuter 
thing of the female gender. It is not 
clear to us how Ann Veronica received 
her first emancipating ideas, but she 
takes laboratory work in biology in a 
London school, and gets a hint of her 
blood: relation to the beasts of the field. 
She discovers that what is called decent 
society is merely the “wrappered” exist- 
ence where men and women deny what 
they are, what they want, their natural 
desires and instincts, for the sake of de- 
cency and convention. She finds occa- 
sion to rebel’ at her father’s supervision. 
leaves home, goes to London and enters 
the Imperial College in order to finish 
her course in biology and take her B. S. 
degree. 

Her adventures in the streets of the 
city are so recorded that they read ex- 
actly like those of a female anything 
else in a jungle pursued by males. The 
effort at seduction in the most important 
instance proves unsuccessful, not because 
she has any moral scruples, but because 
she has a physical aversion toward that 
particular person. The author introduces 
this episode to take the “wrapper” off 
and indicate the attitude of men in gen- 
eral to women in general—just as he in- 


troduces Ann Veronica’s honorable lover - 


with the flowery knighthood sentimental- 
ity and ludicrous would-be-husband ego- 
tism to indicate the best fate of a woman 
under the present system of love and 
marriage. 

We, and a certain demonstrator named 
Capes, are always present at Ann Veron- 
ica’s biological experiments in the labor- 


By H. G. Wells. 





*ANN VERONICA. New York: 
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atory. In this way we presently dis- 
cover that the real subject for dissection 
is but Ann Veronica, not what she has 
under her microscope. The horror of the 
performance is that the girl does this 
vivisecting of herself with such perfect 
clarity. She discovers the analogy be- 
tween her own feelings and the history 
of certain blood cells she turns about 
under the microscope. She becomes a 
cell floating down the stream of time 
looking for another cell. In this highly 
creative mood her eye falls on Capes. He 
is the other cell. She is in love. This is 
what love is, according to Mr. Wells. 

In spite of the admirably decorous lan- 
guage in which the next chapters are 
written, the author’s purpose is plain, to 
show what women are for in the econ- 
omy of nature. Ann Veronica hurries 
thru all the “wrappers” and emancipative 
phases of her sex only to find that she 
has no “female class feeling” and that the 
thing she wants is Capes. The book 
probably contains more interesting and 
suggestive information on the suffraget 
movement in England than is to be found 
elsewhere, for Mr. Wells has evidently 
been behind the scenes and Ann Veronica 
tries suffraget service as a sick dog tries 
grass for its digestion, in her effort to 
escape the “Capes craving.” She spends 
a month in prison for this purpose and 
the bacteria taint of her analytical think- 
ing is suggested by what she calls her 
creed: “I believe rather indistinctly in 
God the Father Almighty, substratum 
of the evolutionary process, and, in a vein 
of vague sentimentality that doesn’t give 
a datum for anything at all, in Jesus 
Christ, His Son,” Morality also 
is a mere phase. She gets thru that and 
decency—all “wrappers,” in short—out- 
rages filial obligations, discards common 
truthfulness, everything that we have ac- 
quired and cherished as an evidence of 
advance in the scale of things—and all 
in order that she may get back to just 
the man Capes. Finally she declares to 
him her feelings and is not abashed when 
he tells her that he is married, that he 
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has figured as co-respondent in a divorce 
suit, that he is leading a dissolute life, 
and that he will lose his job if she does 
not leave him alone. Mr. Wells is evi- 
dently a believer in the matriarchal form 
of relations between malé and female. 
\nn Veronica replies naively that she 
had thought she only needed him, now 
she understood that he was in great need 
of her. It is a revolting inversion of 
the old scene in love stories where the 
angel girl receives her contrite lover and 
declares she is willing to sacrifice herself 
in marriage with him in order to reform 
him. 

Mr. Wells’s implied contention is that 
it is the “wrappered” life which makes 
against comfortable marriages. The lack 
of frankness, polyp frankness, is the oc- 
casion of dissatisfaction and separation, 
that true mates are shameless to one an- 
other. This may be a good laboratory 
notion in biology, but really few men or 
women could endure to live with any 
creature so thoroly “unwrapped” and un- 
ashamed as Ann Veronica. 

Meanwhile there is a discovery which 
pioneer thinkers like Mr. Wells ought to 
make before they write any more so- 
called love stories. That is, why, in spite 
of blood-fits and every other animal in- 
stinct, we keep on trying so hard to be 
something more than mére animals. There 
must be some explanation of this “crav- 
ing” so different from the Capes craving. 
The trouble is no one has ever found the 
fossil of a human soul, and the Capeses 
have discovered that a certain vibration 
of the brain makes a man smile or a dog 
wag his tail with happiness. But that 
doesn’t answer the question. There must 
be a. good authentic reason somewhere 
else if it is not in anthropoid biology for 
this everlasting conceit of the human 
animal about a “higher nature.” If a 
monkey can shed his hair, learn to walk 
on his hind legs, talk, think and pray, 
what is to hinder him in the course of 
time and evolution from getting the 
wings and immortality he wants? It is 
not scientifically honest to leave this part 
of Capes and Ann Veronica out. As a 
matter of fact the concluding chapter of 
the book is a gross departure from the 
scientific method followed in the other 
part of it. Mere animals, for example, 
are not contented out of their environ- 
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ment. And the mating of the hero and 
heroine in this story cast them out of 
society. Capes was obliged to earn a 
livelihood incognito. Yet these two are 
represented as having the human happy 
advantage of the situation. Experience 
shows that society likes its “wrappers” 
so much that it expels the naked and in- 
decent with a kind of violence that is cer- 
tainly not biological. The question arises 
then, Is this stupidity, or acting from a 
higher.cause than Mr. Wells discovered 
in his laboratory studies? The human is 
a very queer animal; nobody seems to 
know for certain whether he is most en- 
titled to a tail or a soul. But Mr. Wells 
ought at least to give him the benefit of 


the doubt. 
& 


Grover Cleveland 


Mr. CLEVELAND, as his biographer 
draws him,* and as his life, so well 
known to this generation, shows him, 
was of the very old Democratic school, 
and came of age too late to be much 
affected by the hard rub which the 
slavery agitation gave to his party. He 
was deeply human, of the New England 
type, where the family tree had taken 
root, altho by a happy accident he was 
horn in New Jersey, and was not subject 
in his lifetime to the earlier environ- 
inent. He was profoundly religious, yet 
never “churchly,” or theologically in- 
clined. Both body and brain were of 
stiff clay, in which opinion, once “set,” 
was fixt forever. His faith as to the 
other world was hard-ground Presby- 
terian. His democracy never defined it- 
self, as it did for so long in the South, 
aus a close-fenced oligarchy, nor as a 
backstairs and very limited monarchy, 
us in New York City. The New York 
rural environment of his early years was 
earthy, sane, and wholly American in 
spirit. It would seem strained to class 
him with Nathaniel Hawthorne. Super- 
ficial differences were too marked, and 
imagination, which each had in the high- 
est degree, took on such different gar- 
ments before the world; yet in many 
essentials of character they were types 
of American democracy. Both were 
men who knew other men deeply; of the 

*RECOLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND. By George 


F. Parker, LL.D. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.00 net. 
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lirmest reasoning powers, the least car- 
vied away by tumultuous, emotional 
‘iympathies, and yet both capable of 
reat tenderness of heart, altho in nei- 
ther case was the heart on the sleeve 
‘for daws to peck at.” Neither was 
vapable of a diffuse philanthropy, which 
sometimes stumbles into righteousness. 
‘They were of the same unchangeable 
type, each unwilling in the highest de- 
ree to express his conclusion in any 
but his own way. Neither could be 
“drawn.” Cleveland died at peace with 
the best men of all parties. He knew 
the tricky man in politics and dealt with 
him sometimes peremptorily. The evil 
in one’s own party it is hard to ignore; 
but he, quite as often as any other man, 
put it behind him, ignored it, and went 
his own way. Mr. Parker quctes him as 
saying in one of his later communicative 
moods : 

“IT have been amazed since I entered the 
larger public life in 1882, at the spirit of pa- 
tronage: with which I have been treated by the 
so-called politicians. Somehow there seems to 
have been an impression that I was dealing 
with something I did not understand; but 
those men little knew how thoroly I had been 
trained, and how I often laughed in my sleeve 
at their antics. From the beginning I never 
felt at a loss in dealing with them, because I 
knew that, back of the machinery with which 
they surround themselves, there was still a 
great and interested mass of people who did 
not wait for permission to form their opin- 
ions. 

Elsewhere he gives a closer view of 
that early association with plain people 
—drovers, farmers, wood-choppers, me- 
chanics—thru whom he learned to know 
the rough, uncouth but shrewdly honest 
common people. “I came into contact,” 
he says, “in the familiar way which en- 
ables one to understand human nature, 
with a class of men then much more 
common than they are now. Rude in 
many respects, with little of book educa- 
tion and less opportunity for obtaining 
it, they had strong, vigorous and inde- 
pendent minds. They had a great deal 
more of practical knowledge than they 
were then credited with, and infinitely 
more than the studies of that period now 
current lead our young people to know.” 

This is the kind of man whom the 
politicians sometimes unwillingly serve, 
but they do not love them. A man who 
knew the plain rule of thumb applied, in 


the country store and-at the rural town 
meeting, to the plain cloth of human 
weaving, got more accurate measures 
than is often obtained by the diplomat 
accustomed to the Machiavellian tape. 
This is the man whose life Mr. Parker 
traces, in a somewhat haphazard order 
at times, but lucidly and with knowledge 
of his subject. He is no Boswell, to ride 
roughshod over the sensibilities of the 
living. Much that is evidently personal, 
and might have been stated in Mr. 


. Cleveland’s words, he prefers to put in 


the historic form. In this way much 
that was known of Mr. Cleveland’s life 
is confirmed, with fresh details: For his 
Venezuelan message to Congress -Mr. 
Cleveland had no apologies to make, An 
apparent deficiency charged against his 
attitude toward the rebellion is cleared 
up. His loyalty was unswerving—as un- 
swerving as the loyalty of the hundreds 
of thousands of good Democrats who 
laid down their lives for the Union. If 
he had qualms of conscience, after hav- 
ing favored the election of Buchanan in 
1856, he manifests no wrath because his 
family had to furnish three recruits to 
the national ranks to undo the evil 
}3uchanan forwarded. As he had been a 
traveler along the levels of our demo- 
cratic life, on the main roads, where the 
largest number traveled, and on which 
fronts the widest variety of business, he 
liked in his later years to walk there 
still, and sometimes to hark back to the 
comforts of a time when the road seemed 
to him better than it does now, with its 
less agreeable aromatic smells. Like 
Lincoln, he had learned there the lan- 
guage of the common people, and what 
the common people of America are do- 
ing and what they are always thinking 
‘of, tho they camp at night in different 
‘amps, one may get a very correct notion 
»f by a comparison of the lives of Lin- 
voln and Cleveland. 


Christianity. in the Orient 


Wuitr this year at Yokohama thev 
are celebrating the semi-centennial of 
Protestant missions in Japan, Dr.. Otis 
Cary sends ‘forth his history’ of the work 





1A History or CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. By Otis 
Cary. 2 Vols., pp. 780. New York: Fleming H 
Revell Co. $5 net, 
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done by men and women of the three 
great branches of the Christian Church 
in 400 years, from 1549 to 1909. It is 
pleasing to meet with so scholarly a 
treatment of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sions (1549-1620), the results and influ- 
ences of which never wholly died out. 
One of the first sights in the far interior 
of Japan, seen by the reviewer in 1870, 
was that of a company of sixty men, 
women and children in the red robes of 
the criminal and roped together much 
like a coffle of slaves, being taken under 
guard to a prison in the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano in the far north. Thus iso- 
lated from their fellow creatures, they 
were fed on rice and water, until the 
eyes of the Japanese statesmen were 
opened in America and Europe, and the 
protests of the envoys of Christian 
Powers were heard. Later, when the 
arm of persecution was lifted, Verbeck’s 
instant appeal to the Foreign Office stayed 
the oppression. Today, these same peo- 


ple, or their descendants, walk in their 
own way, peaceably following their Mas- 
ter, unmolested by any, while the treat- 
ment of Russian prisoners of war in 


Japan surprised the world. 

After three centuries and a half, the 
haze of romance hangs over the exact 
facts, but Dr. Cary is a critical scholar 
and has cautiously made difference be- 
tween the original canvas of reality and 
the embroidery worked upon it. In every 
case he seems to have examined the 
traditions, consulted the most recent in- 
vestigators and weighed the latest evi- 
dence. Hence we have a narration which 
bears the stamp of finality. No one, least 
of all Dr. Cary, would find in this work 
the genius of a Macaulay or a Motley 
and certainly not that of a Froude, but 
the first necessity of history, that of 
trustworthiness, is here. 

The first attempt to carry the gospel 
to Japan was made by Christopher 
Columbus, but later and successfully by 
Xavier. Seemingly extinguished in per- 
secution and hidden, as in catacombs, 
for nearly 250 years, the Church rose, 
pheenix-like, to brilliant resurrection in 
1858, so that in the twentieth century it 
has expanded and is fulfilling a noble 
task in the uplifting ofthe Japanese. 
The Catholic population in 1908 num- 
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bered 70,000 souls, but their great work 
done in the training of children and the 
healing of the sick is hardly more than 
hinted at. In the transition of the nation 
from a status wholly agricultural to one 
complex, with maritime, industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises both at home 
and abroad, the Catholics suffer far 
worse than the Protestants. Tho in en- 
tering Japan they had the advantage of 
continuity of labor, they lose many of 
their converts in the modern movements 
of population to cities and foreign lands. 

A vast literature in several languages 
has made the Roman story comparatively - 
familiar, but that of the Greek Catholic 
Church mission, or, to speak more scien- 
tifically, the work of the Russian bishop, 
Nicolai, in Japan, is to Americans al- 
most wholly new. Ceaselessly active in 
his ministrations in Tokyo in 1873, as we 
remember well, Nicolai is still busy pre- 
siding over a Christian community num- 
bering 30,000. When in 1904-05 73,000 
Russian prisoners in Japan needed con- 
solation, the native Japanese ministers of 
the Holy Orthodox Church led their 
worship, wrote for them their letters 
home and taught the illiterate mujiks 
how to read and write their own Rus- 
sian vernacular! This, besides making 
a brilliant chapter in the history of war, 
shows some results of the Hague Con- 
ferences. Shortly after the Russian 
Consulate was established at Hakodate, 
in 1859, Nicolai made the overland jour- 
ney from St. Petersburg and began the 
mastery of that language, which he has 
used with such astonishing skill and 
power. One of his teachers was Joseph 
Neesima. In Tokyo he has built with 
funds from Russia what is regarded as the 
finest edifice in Japan, the white marble 
Cathedral of the Resurrection, where 400 
male singers chant the service and show 
what the Japanese voice is capable of. 
During the war Nicolai remained in 
Tokyo, to his own credit and that of the 
Japanese Government, in perfect safety. 
With the historian, we believe that the 
lessening of foreign aid (from Russia, 
since the war) will prove a blessing in 
disguise. ; 

More familiar is the story of Re- 
formed Christianity in Japan, almost 
every phase of which comes under criti- 
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cal review. Even things painful are not 
shirked, for of much of what has been 
accomplished Dr. Cary has been witness 
and part. With excessive modesty, he 
underrates, rather than exaggerates, not 
only the good done directly to Japan, but 
the inexpressible debt of the Japanese na- 
tion to the American missionaries. Maps 
and index add their value to this stand- 
ard work of reference. 

By the Great Wall’ is the story of the 
beautiful life of a woman missionary in 
interior China, from the days of sailing 
ships to the Boxer outbreak. The book 
is eminently readable, because it has in 
it great adventure, great psychology, wit, 
fire, fun, fact, fancy and pathos. 

Grown to a portly volume of over 600 
pages, this seventh annual issue of The 
Christian Movement in Japan’ is direc- 
tory, encyclopedia, history and yearbook 
combined. The names of its editors, who 
are veterans in work, Ernest W. Clement 
and Galen M. Fisher, guarantee the ac- 
curacy of a book indispensable to the 
student of Japanese Christianity of to- 
day. 

The veteran Dr. De Forest’s book,‘ “a 
work as delicate as it is important,” 
comes to us in a revised edition. To 
praise it would be to paint the lily. It is 
full of grit, grace, tact and power. 

Of all the books on Korea, the body of 
this one by Mr. Gale,” despite his learn- 
ing as lexicographer and translator, has 
the most red blood in it. It pulses on 
every page. It is written by a man whose 
heart overflows thru his pen from the 
well of deep experiences. Edited with 
skill, and ideal for purposes of study, it 
is the best. presentation of Christian 
Korea in our language. 


& 


The Mother and the Father. By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.20. 


This is a drama of three acts in 
blank verse, with stage directions thrown 


*By THE Great WALL. By Isabella Riggs Williams. 
8vo., pp. 400. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 

®*TuHe CuristiAN MoveMeENT IN JAPAN. Tokyo: 
Methodist Publishing House. 50 cents. 

*SuNnRISE In THE Sunrise Kinepom,. By J. H. 
De Forest. Young People’s Missionary Movement of 
the United States and Canada. 50 cents. 

SKorea In Transition. By James S. Gale. New 
York: Young People’s Missionary Movement of the 
United States and Canada. 50 cents. 


in, treating of three great moments in the 
married life of two people—the birth of 
their child, the hour of her marriage and 
the hour of her death. The first act is in 
the “upper chamber” with the young 
mother, father and baby. The conversa- 
tion between the parents is concerning 
the origin of the child’s soul and is a 
hackneyed discussion of pre-natal memo- 
ries. and other topics typical of mothers’ 
clubs, where the mothers have taken an 
afternoon off to explain the world-old 
miracle of life and its consequences. 
Some remarks made by the two as to 
this soul-source are worthy of quoting: 


The Mother— 

“Where did she come from? I do not mean 
her body or its breath. 

“That came from us. But oh, her soul, her 
soul! 

“Where did that come from?” 

(The father is silent, and she pulls convul- 
sively at his hand). 

“Can’t you answer me?” 


The Father (in distress)— 
“How can I tell you such a thing as that? 
You know as well as I. Somewhere in space, 
Somewhere in God, she was that which might 


e, 
Amidst the unspeakable infinitude 
Of those that dwell there in the mystery, 
From everlasting unto everlasting.” 
The second act—the hour of the daugh- 
ter’s marriage—is commonplace and un- 
pleasant, whereas normally it should be 
tender and reminiscent. The mother, 
anxious for the happiness of her newly 
married daughter, busies herself in pic- 
turing to her husband the present and 
future emptiness of their home, the pos- 
sibility of sorrows coming to their child, 
and withal seeks and prods every sensi- 
tive place in the father’s heart until any 
man save Mr. Howells’s perfect gentle- 
man would have sworn with vexation. 
The third act—the hour of the daugh- 
ter’s death—is nothing more than a spir- 
itualist séance, in which the bereaved 
parents pursue and find their child in 
realms forbidden the minds of normal 
people. When we have finished the book 
our chief sympathy is for the daughter 
who had to bear with the nerves of her 
parents and the husband who had to be 
a foil for his wife’s hysteria. Mr. How- 
ells should have given the woman four 
or five children and then written a 
drama of life, but—in prose. 
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New Peems. By William Watson. 16mo. 
Pp. 85. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
These New Poems are forty-four in 
number, of which about thirty are al- 
lowed to occupy a page each, while much 
the longest of them, that to “Miranda,” 
consists of seventeen sonnets, and that to 
“America” has sixty lines of blank verse. 
In quantity the volume is not large, and 
in quality it would add little to Mr. Wat- 
son’s just fame—for the poems are gen- 
erally slight—but for one that immediate- 
ly became the most famous poem of the 
year, that which denounces “The Woman 
with the Serpent’s Tongue.” The first 
poem in the volume, “The Blacksmith,” 
the third in number of lines, has twelve 
verses of four short lines, but ought to 
have been printed in two-line verses. 

Such a verse as this offends one: 

“As a crag looking down on 

The floods in their ire 
He looms thru the spray of 
His fountains of fire.” 


It is against all right laws of verse to 
allow a line to end so inconsequently, 
with such inordinate stress on the closing 
words of the first and third lines; but if 
we join the offending lines we have cor- 
rect prosody at least. As poems by far 


the best of them is a drinking song: 


a See weather doth pierce to the 
skin, 

Then hey! for a bottle of wine from the bin; 
And hey! for a tankard, and ho! for a tankard, 
Sing ho! for atankard ofaleattheinn .. . 


“The parson, God bless him, he says it’s no sin, 

When winterly weather hath made the blood 
thin, ; 

To toss off a tankard, to toss off a tankard, 

To toss off a tankard of ale at the inn. 


“For duns and the devil he cares not a pin, 

Who is rich.in a bottle of wine from his bin, 

And the cream of all wisdom is quaffed from 
a tankard, 

A heart-easing tankard of ale at the inn 


“The lads must have lasses and woo them and 
And the business of wives is to bake and to 
But aa feve a tankard, but men love a tank- 
But oy a tankard of ale at the inn.” 


This has lilt, which few of Watson’s 
poems have. We judge that Mr. Watson 
is no friend of the present British bud- 
get. Indeed, another poem is addrest 
“To a Fair Maiden Who Bade Me Shun 
Wine.” In what has been called satire, 
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but what is really savager than satire, 
pure denunciation, Mr. Watson excels. 
His previous poems denouncing Abdul 
lhamid may match those of Swinburne 
against the Czar. Of this type “The 
Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue” is 
an extreme example. That a woman 
such as is described, 

“Malignant lipp’d, unkind, unsweet, 

Past all example indiscreet, 

Hectic and always overstrung, 

The Woman with a Serpent’s Tongue,” 
really exists and prevails in high British 
society it is not easy to believe, while to 
point her out as close to the highest po- 
litical station is “past all example indis- 
creet”; and so the publisher thought 
when he wished the poem omitted, if it 
does not also match the first line in the 
verse above. That a particular woman 
is meant is “told in shrugs and whisper- 
ings,” and such seems to have been the 
purpose of this cruel liberty. One other 
poem or sonnet, denouncing “Leopold 
of Belgium,” has the same _ bitter 
strength. It is in these denunciatory 
poems that we catch the serious heart of 
the writer. Otherwise it lacks the ele- 
vating sentiment which we expect to 
meet in verse that lives. -This quatrain, 
which occupies a page, raises a question 
mark: 

“Think you, demoiselle demure, 

That to be cold is to be pure? 

Pure as the snow—till mixed with mire— 

But ’tis not half so pure as fire.” 
One can suspect the reason why 
Queen Victoria did not choose him for 
her Laureate in reading this poem and 
such as the following, entitled “The 
Church of Today”: 

“Outwardly splendid, as of old— 

Inwardly sparkless, void and cold— 

Her force and fire all spent and gone— 
Like the dead moon, she still shines on.” 
Or the two verses on a churchyard, the 

last of which reads: 

“And around me was dust in dust, 

And the fleeting light, and Repose, 
And the infinite pathos of human trust 
In a God whom no man knows.” 
Possibly not quite so agnostic, but bit- 
terer against institutional religion, is 
this: 
“When ’whelmed are altar, priest and creed; 
When all the faiths have passed; 
Perhaps, from darkening incense freed, 
God may emerge at last.” 


We thank Mr. Watson for his lines to 
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“America” and to Mr. Gilder, and we 
recognize real strength which ranks him 
among the chief of living British poets ; 
and yet we do not find the high or the 
fine sentiment which we like to feel in 
poetry, nor even the sensuous beauty of 
form which charms the ear. He scorns, 
for the most part, the artful aid of well- 
yoked vowel and consonant sounds, and 
rather trusts to words that fit virile 
strength. Indeed, with a few exceptions, 
this is a padded volume of trifles. For 
example, this is not worth putting into 
rimed and unrimed lines: 


“The Wye and the Severn are offspring 
Of dark: Plinlimmon’s side; 

And there they were nursed as playmates, 
And then—they were sundered wide. 


“In ways far parted they travel, 
By city and castled shore; 

And at last, after great adventures 
They meet—very old—once more. 


“They are kings, grown gray amid homage, 
And clothed with renown and pride; 

But they babble of how they were playmates 
On dark Plinlimmon’s side.” 


But the poem that stamps on a woman 
gives the volume distinction, and the 
drinking song is as jolly as Shakespeare. 


ad 


Literary Notes 


....It is likely that The Wayfarer in New 
York owes its publication, at least in some 
measure, to the recent centennial celebrations, 
but whatever the cause of its being, it is wel- 
come. It draws upon a multitude of writers, 
native and foreign, for its contents, beginning 
with an extract from the log of Hudson’s first 
mate, Robert Juet, and proceeding thence 
chronologically from the seventeenth century 
to our own day, and topograpically from the 
Battery to the Bronx. Washington Irving, 
Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens, H. C. Bun- 
ner, Gertrude Atherton, E. C. Stedman, James 
Bryce, Henry James, Marion Crawford and F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
James L. Ford and Stephen Crane, Walt Whit- 
man, O. Henry, Jesse Williams, Rupert 
Hughes, Edgar Fawcett, Richard Hovey, Harry 
Thurston Peck, Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, 
E. W. Townsend, G. A. Sala and G. W. 
Stevens are but a few of the authors laid un- 
der contribution for sketches, reminiscences 
and opinions and, of course, the New York 
press is represented. Mr. Edward S. Martin 
furnishes the salient introduction, which neatly 
outlines. the salient characteristics of the city, 
its life and inhabitants—and of its visitors. 
(Macmillan, $1.25 net.) 


_ «++.The house of B. G. Teubner, of Leipsic, 
is publishing under the editorship of Prof. 
Paul Hinneberg, of Berlin, an exceptionally 
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valuable and scholarly set of works -entitled 
Die Kulturs der Gegenwart, giving. from tne 
pens of the best specialists of the day an. ac- 
count of modern thought in every department 
of research. Recently a second and practically 
new edition has appeared of the volume en- 
titled Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 
a work of six hundred pages, in which Wil- 
helm Wundte depicts the beginnings of philos- 
ophy and the philosophy of the primitive na- 
tions; Hermann Oldenberg describes the phi- 
losophy of India; Ignaz Goldziher Islam and 
Jewish philosophy; Wilhelm Grube the phi- 
losophy of China; Tetsujiro Inouye that of 
Japan; Hans von Arnim the philosophy of the 
older European ‘nations, i. e., Greece and 
Rome; Clement Baenniker, the European phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages; and Wilhelm 
Windelbrand modern philosophy. 


& 
Pebbles 


Miss SmMart—Have you ever been thru al- 
gebra? 

“Yes, but it was in the night and I didn’t 
see much of the place.” 


TIME’S CHANGES. 

“Is the story you have written a historic 
novel ?” 

“No,” answered the litterateur in hard luck. 
“It’s a modern novel now. But I guess it will 
be historic before I get it published.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“In Omaha,” says a New Yorker whose bus- 
iness keeps him on the road quite a bit, “the 
general breeziness of the West is shared by 
the waiters in the restaurants. 

“A legal light of that town recently entered 
an eating house and was immediately ap- 
ew by a waiter, who observed cheer- 
fully: 

“‘T have deviled kidneys, pigs’ feet, and 
calves’ brains.’ 

“‘Have you?’ coolly asked the lawyer. 
‘Well, what are your troubles to me? I came 
here to eat.’” 


Tuat the coming. winter is going to be the 
hardest one for the past twenty years there 
is an abundance of signs to show, and among 
them it may be mentioned that 

The corn husks are a foot and half thick, 
and all the stalks lean to the west. 

The geese, ducks and chickens are growing 
a coat of fur under their feathers, and are rub- 
bing borax on their feet to harden them up. 

All the one-eyed owls are leaving the coun- 
try a month earlier than usual, and the bob- 
tailed squirrels are laying in sweet potatoes, 
as well as nuts, for winter provisions. 

The farmer who has taken the trouble to 
investigate has found that all the toad stools 
on the old logs have wrinkles in them. The 
last time that this happened we had winter 
weather that froze the handles of plows. 

Rabbits are sitting around with a humped 
up look to them, and field mice have wrinkles 
in their tails. If this means anything, it means 
twenty degrees below zero from November 
thru to May.—Tyrone (Pa.) Herald. 
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The Denunciation of Zelaya. 


THE agreements signed at Washington 
in 1907 by the five Central American re- 
publics, at the suggestion of the United 
States and Mexico, had been made neces- 
sary by the ambition of Zelaya, who 
sought by war and intrigue to obtain con- 
trol of the entire country between Mex- 
ico and Panama. Cabrera, President of 
Guatemala, was regarded as a ruler of 
the same kind. For some time past he has 
been quiet, but Zelaya, as Secretary 
Knox says in his letter to Rodriguez, has 
violated ‘the agreements repeatedly and 
flagrantly. He has continually sought to 
renew his movement for conquest. In 
peaceful Costa Rica he has attempted to 
set up a ruler of his own choice, and at 
the election he sent shiploads of Nicara- 
guans to vote for his candidate. The de- 
plorable condition of Honduras is due to 
the revolution which Zelaya promoted 
and by means of which his man, Davila, 
was made President. Salvador has been 
menaced by his troops and the stability 
of its Government endangered by his 
agents. 

It was not to be expected that such a 
man would exhibit in his own country 
any ability or desire to govern decently. 





It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Knox says, 
that republican institutions have ceased 
to exist there except in name. He is con- 
vinced that the ideals and will of a ma- 
jority of the people are represented more 
faithfully by the revolution than by 
Zelaya’s Government. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the revolutionist 
leader was formerly associated with 
Zelaya, whom he assisted in the latter’s 
raid upon the Presidency, and that as a 
reward he was made ruler of a large 
province. We suspect that the com- 
mander of the rebels is not much better 
than Zelaya. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that a majority of Nicaragua’s 
soldier-politicians are a bad lot. 

Zelaya became a nuisance, a kind of 


‘land pirate, before he killed the two 


Americans, Cannon and Groce. We can 
see no justification for the execution of 
these men. The circumstances, so far as 
they are known in this country, made 
Zelaya’s action a violation of the rules 
of warfare accepted by civilized nations. 
The two men had enlisted in the revolu- 
tionist army, and they held commissions. 
They were captured with a small outpost 
party, and they had been laying dynamite 
mines in the river. According to what - 
appear to be trustworthy reports, protest 
against the execution of them was made 
by the commander-in-chief of Zelaya’s 
forces, by his Minister-General, and by 
prominent attorneys of Nicaragua, who 
said, as Estrada’s. representative in 
Washington also asserts, that the laws 
of the country provided no such punish- 
ment for foreigners engaged in a revolu- 
tionary movement. But Zelaya, having 
personal grudges to satisfy and probably 
seeking the property which the prisoners 
had acquired, not only insisted that they 
be shot, but even, it is said, directed that 
they be tortured and then, when sentence 
had been executed, had their bodies con- 
sumed by fire. 

Demand for reparation is deferred, 
and it is not yet clear in what way our 
Government would have Zelaya pun- 
ished. Evidently it hopes that he will 
soon be deprived of power by the revolu- 
tionists, who are to have the moral sup- 
port of the presence of our warships. 

It seems to us that the State Depart- 
ment took an unwise course in failing to 
consult the Government of Mexico or to 
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respond to that Government’s suggestion 
of a plan for a settlement of the contro- 
versy. Everybody knows that Mexico 
was our associate in the proceedings 
which led to the signing of the Washing- 
ton agreements. Mexico could reason- 
ably expect to be consulted concerning 
action which might be taken on account 
of a violation of them. Not having been 
consulted, she ventured to make a sug- 
gestion. The Mexican Foreign Minister, 
Sefior Mariscal, said on the 2d: 

“We are still waiting for a reply to our sug- 
gestion for an amicable settlement. We made 
the suggestion spontaneously, because we had 
not been, as on several previous occasions, ap- 
proached by the United States on the subject 
of intervention in Central America. In view 


of such advances in the past, we did not con- 
sider it discourteous to offer the suggestion in 
the interest of humanity.” 


To ignore Mexico was a blunder. It 
is not surprising that the Mexican press, 
probably representing official views, now 
attacks Secretary Knox’s letter with sar- 
casm or direct disapproval. 

South American countries, it is report- 
ed, regard our action with uneasiness and 
distrust. But there is in the letter no 
suggestion of conquest. It is not diplo- 
matic; it is an expression of impatience, 
but it is a plain statement of facts. 
South American countries and their rep- 
resentatives at Washington must know 
that Zelaya has been a nuisance and that 
his misrule has in a sense been discredit- 
able to countries further south. They 
should be glad to see him deprived of 
power and punished for his offenses. 


st 
In a Lady’s Parlor 


THE following is William Watson’s 
now famous pasquinade, published with 
an intimation as to whom it was to be re- 
ferred, and we give it by permission of 
the John Lane Company, which holds the 
copyright: 

“She is not old, she is not young, 

The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue, 
The haggard cheek, the hungering eye, 
The poisoned words that wildly fly, 

The famished face, the fevered hand— 
Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
Sneers at the just, contemns the brave, 
And blackens goodness in its grave. 


“In truthful numbers be she sung, 
The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue, 
Concerning whom Fame hints at things 
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Told but in shrugs and whisperings : 
Ambitious from her natal hour, 

And scheming all her life for power ; 
With little left of seemly pride; 

With venomed fangs she cannot hide; 
Who half makes love to you today, 
Tomorrow gives her guest away. 
Burnt up within by that strange soul 
She cannot slake nor yet control: 
Malignant lipp’d, unkind, unsweet; 
Past all example indiscreet; - 

Hectic, and always overstrung— 

The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue 


“To think that such as she can mar 
Names that among the noblest are! 
That hands like hers can touch the springs 
To move who knows what men and things! 
That on her will their fates have hung!— 
The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue.” 
Since our review on another page of 
Mr. Watson’s volume was in type we 
have seen in Saturday’s New York 
Times, the following card, with William 
Watson’s autograph signature, which is 
an immense surprise, as we could not 
have believed that any sane man—but 
are poets sane?—could have been guilty 
of such a personal offense: 


“STATEMENT BY MR. WATSON. 


_ “The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue’ 
is a composite photograph of Mrs. Asquith 
and her stepdaughter Violet. The poem is a 
portrait of the physical characteristics of Mrs. 
Asquith and the mentality of Violet Asquith. 
The latter is the voice of the family and rules 
them ail. Violet is the real official voice speak: 
ing with authority. She it is 


‘Who slights the worthiest in the land, 

Sneers at the just, contemns the brave, 

And blackens goodness in its grave.’ 

“WittiAM Watson.” 

This most unpardonable blow at two 
women, the wife and the daughter of the 
Prime Minister of England, is an offense 
which is enhanced by the long and elab- 
orate written statement which Mr. Wat- 
son prepared some months ago and which 
he has given the Times for publication. 
It shows that Mr. Asquith and Mrs. As- 
quith have been most courteous to Mr. 
Watson, and so far as can be seen the 
portrait is based on a private conversa- 
tion with Miss Asquith, when he had 
called by invitation, and when the young 
woman spoke with frank indiscretion of 
two men of public position. What she 
said in private in disparagement of them 
he publishes to the world. It is she, then, 
whom he would describe as 


“Malignant lipp’d, unkind, unsweet, 
Past all example indiscreet.” 
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Nevertheless the indiscretion which in 
a lady’s private library told a trusted vis- 
itor that a secretary had written speeches 
for Prime Minister Campbell-Banner- 
man, and that archbishoprics were got 
by bringing pressure to bear, does not 
compare in indiscreetness with that which 
publishes to the world what she told him; 
and if she is one 

“Who half makes love to you today, 
Tomorrow gives her guest away,” 
there is no evidence of it in his story, 
while he has shown that he as guest can 
give his hostess away. 

He says that when asked by Mrs. As- 
quith (who was Margaret Tennant) to 
write his verses in the lady’s album he 
wrote a reply couched in courteous terms 
but meant to be taken “as a most unfor- 
givable insult to this family,” that is, a 
veiled criticism of Mr. Asquith’s politics, 
and that when they did not discover the 
insult he wrote the lines desired and re- 
ceived a very kind note in reply. Noth- 
ing in his story justifies or even explains 
the insult of his poem or the atrocious 
insult of his acknowledgment that he 
meant to describe the Asquith ladies, tne 
physical appearance of one and the men- 
tality of the other. The only explanation 
which his subsequent interviews gives is 
that he hated Mr. Asquith because the 
latter had favored the Boer War, and ad- 
mired Mr. Campbell-Bannerman for hav- 
ing opposed it; but this is no explanation 
at all. That would make it an attack on 
Mr. Asquith under cover of attacking his 
family. It would seem as if there were 
some personal offense not then told to 
account for this public attack on the 
ladies of the family of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain. 

Mr. Watson comes to this country a 
visitor to see it and seek friends. We 
can imagine his reception, on his return, 
or his non-reception in English draw- 
ing rooms. We wonder how far Amer- 
ican society will condone this unexam- 
pled: desecration of the privacy and this 
treason to the confidence and courtesies 
of an honored English home. 

Two satiric poems are included in his 
new volume, one lampooning these two 
ladies, and the other with less venom at- 
tacking King Leopold of Belgium. In 
his letter to Mrs. Asquith he told her of 
this forthcoming book, and that in it he 
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intended to introduce satire, after the 
manner of Pope. He did not tell her 
that she was to be the victim. But Pope 
in his “Dunciad” ridiculed the weakness 
of men as authors, which was decent ex- 
cept where it touched indecency. Lowell 
in his “Fable for Critics” gave more 
praise than blame, and his shafts were 
tipped with no venom, certainly not 
abuse; under the name “Miranda” he 
poked gentle fun at. Margaret Fuller. 
But she was a public character, and it 
was her writings, not herself, that tempt- 
ed his humor. For William Watson’s 
offense there is no literary parallel. It 
is unique in its iniquitousness. 

On Sunday the New York Times edi- 
torially condemned Mr. Watson’s attack 
and completely exonerated the Asquith 
ladies on his own showing. On Monday 
morning the World published an inter- 
view with Mr. Watson who called at its 
office. He then confessed that he came 
to this country for the very purpose of 
publishing his satire here where he might 
escape the British law of libel. He can- 
not then claim courtesy as a nation’s 
guest. He declares that the Asquiths 
had helped socially to ostracise him for 
his opposition to the Boer War, and that 
henceforth he would give his life and 
fortune to the overthrow of the Asquitlr 
family. 

as 


The Strike of a Sex 


THE publication of the article “Why 
Do Not Educated Women Marry?” was. 
worth while if for nothing else than the 
letters it brought us, which are very in- 
adequately represented by the quotations 


on another page. Some of these letters 
were cranky; some were funny, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally so, but most 
of them were obviously the expression 
of deep feeling and often of deep 
thought on a question that the world in 
general conspires to snigger at or ig- 
nore. The old maid is no longer an ob- 
ject of sympathy or ridicule; sie is a 
problem. She is usually too well circum- 
stanced to need pity and often too suc- 
cessful to be laughed at. We are not 
talking of congenital and incorrigible 
old maids, but of those who, in other 
periods of the world’s history, would 
have been good wives end mothers, but 
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nowadays, ior some reason, have evaded 
what we are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve is their natural vocation and great- 
est field of usefulness to the world. It 
is not a question of whether they would 
be happier married or single. It is the 
question of the how the world can get 
along without them married. : 

ine reluctance to entering into matri- 
mony so often manifested by American 
women of the highest character and 
attainments is not due primarily to eco- 
nomic pressure. It does not result from 
a Princess Ida attitude of hostility to the 
opposite sex. It cannot be settled by dis- 
cussions of the fine art of wooing, of 
the ethics of flirtation, and of the 
proper assignment of initiative and 
referendum. It is essentially a demand 
for equality. The American woman 
wants a husband who is her equal. 
Sometimes this is carried to an absurd- 
ity, the woman demanding that the man 
shall conform to her standards in all 
things, in opinions, manners and dispo- 
sition; shall match her culture and adopt 
her tastes. Saepe Quaesita complained 
that the American man was deficient in 
culture and we agreed with her as to 
the fact, tho not as to its validity as a 
bar to matrimony. 

But our correspondence shows that 
most women are not over-insistent upon 
such comparatively minor matters as 
culture, education, manners’ and dress. 
They are, however, vitally concerned 
and deeply in earnest over the funda- 
mental matter of morality. The Amer- 
ican woman demands that her husband 
shall be her equal in purity both before 
and after marriage. . Such a demand is, 
indeed, unprecedented in the history of 
the world. It is only in a country where 
women are given an opportunity for 
education and a certain degree of eco- 
nomic independence that they have dared 
to require of men what men have always 
required of them. If the movement is 
successful it means a raising of the level 
of morality of half the race to a higher 
point than moralists have ventured to 
hope for; an ethical gain of incalculable 
value. If it fails —but we will not con- 
sider the possibility of failure. 

To be frank about it, the intelligent 
American girl is afraid to get married. 
She has reason to be. The veil has been 
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taken from her eyes, or at least lifted 
a little, and she is appalled by what 
she sees. So long as the bride was led 
to the altar blindfolded, man was at lib- 
erty to live as he liked regardless of con- 
sequences to her, but that day is past on 
this continent. It is not likely that the 
women will ever again consent to have 
their eyes bandaged. This form of the 
white slave traffic is approaching its end. 
There are then two alternatives; either 
there must be a reformation of masculine 
morals, or else young men, innocent as 
well as guilty, will find the young wo- 
men of enlightenment and principle 
turning from them with. suspicion and 
aversion. 

This is not a matter that can be satis- 
factorily discussed in a popular maga- 
zine. Yet in closing the discussion it 
was necessary to refer to it because of 
its fundamental importance. Of the 
many letters which call attention to this 
point we print one, headed “The Fault 
of Training,’ which expresses most 
clearly and delicately the attitude of the 
pure-minded, educated American girl of 
today. We believe the extent of the evil 
referred to is greatly exaggerated. The 
best estimates are vague and unreliable. 
The estimate of a physician, particularly 
a specialist, is as likely to be too high as 
that of a preacher is likely to be too low. 
But whatever may be the percentages, it 
is no wonder that women, learning a lit- 
tle of the awful facts, should come to re- 
gard marriage as a lottery in which they 
might do worse than draw a blank. 

The same thing is at the bottom of the 
divorce question. Everybody knows that 
a large proportion, nobody knows how 
large a proportion, of the divorces 
are due to the discovery of a husband’s 
immorality, often forced upon a wife’s 
attention in the most repugnant of ways. 
The court records give no information 
on this point, for the reason given for a 
divorce is not usually its cause. “he 
majority of divorces are asked for. by 
women and 8o per cent. of them are not 
contested. The charge brought is gen- 
erally the least serious and offensive that 
is allowed by the law; sometimes, in- 
deed, a very trivial offense is alleged, but 
that must not be interpreted-as meaning 
that there are no graver reasons* behind 
it. The proportion of divorcées who 
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marry again is apparently not much 
greater than that of widows, so it would 
be as unfair to charge them as a class 
with getting divorces for the purpose of 
marrying again as it would to charge 
widows as a class with killing their hus- 
bands for the purpose of marrying again. 
Undoubtedly the liberality of our divorce 
laws is often taken advantage of by those 
whose affections have strayed, but the 
immorality resulting from this does not 
compare with that prevailing under a 
régime like that of England and some of 
our own States, where the wife is not 
permitted to free herself from an un- 
faithful husband. 

It is because we realize that the di- 
vorce movement has as one of its chief 
motives this aspiration for an ideal of a 
higher morality of married life that we 
are unable to join with the many good 
people who are working for strin- 
gent laws on the subject or for prohibi- 
tion., Both the increase in the number of 
divorces and the increase in the number 
of unmarried women of education and 
refinement are largely due to the deter- 
mination of American women to abolish 
the dual standard of chastity. Such a 
cause is worthy of any effort and self- 
sacrifice. If a general strike and boycott 
to raise the standard of wages is justifi- 


able, it is still more legitimate to raise 


the standard of morality. 
& 
Trust the Public 


A SANE suggestion is made by “An 
Independent Journalist” who attempts in 
the American Journal of Sociology to 
answer the question: “Is an Honest and 
Sane Newspaper Press Possible?” He 
gives interesting and abundant facts to 
prove that the American press of today 
is by no means always sane, and that too 
often it is dishonest. 

Its worst offenses are not those com- 
mitted on its editorial page, which, as 
all competent newspaper men admit, has 
not grown in ability and influence since 
the days of Weed, Greeley, Raymond and 
Samuel Bowles. The exceptions, like 
the Evening Post under Godkin, and the 
Sun under Dana and Laffan, have only 
proven the rule. If all the editorial mat- 
ter of all the daily newspapers of the 
American cities of the first class, as this 
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phrase is used by the Census, were to be 
assembled some morning and examined 
by any committee of five, chosen from 


‘among the editorial writers that pro- 


duced it, their verdict upon three-fourths 
of it, “not for publication,” would not 
be complimentary. For it is well known . 
that newspaper writers themselves labor 
under no misapprehension as to the qual- 
ity of the stuff that they are grinding 
out. 

The real offenses of the newspaper are 
committed in its news columns. They 
rarely take the form of crude lying. We 
do not agree with “Independent Journal- 
ist” that to so great an extent as he as- 
sumes they may be classed as “faking.” 
They are best described by a term drawn 
from the jargon of the painters. The 
fashion today in newspaper “story” writ- 
ing—for in the modern newspaper office 
an assignment must be worked up, not 
as “news” but as a “storv”—is to throw 
the picture “out of drawing.” The 
supreme test of a good reporter is that 
he shall be able to write his column with- 
out putting into it any false statement, 
and yet, by omissions and rearrange- 
ments, and, above all, by a deft handling 
of “values,” produce an effect startling 
or misleading. This is the treatment 
commonly applied to public speakers and 
to men of prominence who grant inter- 
views. Usually it is impossible for them 
to deny that they said, perhaps word for 
word, the things reported. But the pub- 
lic knows that these men are not, as a 
rule, such freaks as they are made to ap- 
pear by the impressionistic reporter. 

But to come to the sane suggestion 
which “Independent Journalist” offers by 
way of remedy. It is simply that the 
conductors of newspapers should follow 
the working rule, “trust the public,” in- 
stead of the working rule, “give the pub- 
lic what it wants.” 

This is sound psychology. Every 
mind, professional or non-professional, 
clever or dull, is more or less influenced 
by suggestion. The practical value of a 
working rule lies largely in its power to 
awaken a train of suggestions in the in- 
tellect of the worker. Unconsciously he 
follows them, and to such an extent that 
the journalist, writing for two or three 
papers without conscious effort, falls into 
the style—or the mannerisms—of the 
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sheet for which at the moment he is 
making copy. 

The working rule, “give the public 
what it wants,” subtly but effectively 
commits the writer to the assumption 
that his readers are a shallow lot who 
want sensation, flippancy, plenty of chaff, 
and mere than a dash of reckless dealing 
with facts and reputations. The work- 
ing rule, “trust the pubiic,” no less 
subtly and effectively commits him to the 
assumption that he is addressing intelli- 
gent and responsible people, who will ap- 
preciate thought, discrimination, taste, 
rugged courage, and a large grasp of 
real issues. It was this rule that the 
great journalists of the earlier days for 
the most part followed. It was this rule 
that made the London Times a power 
that the British nation respected and 
feared. This rule would give us again 
an American press of dignity and power. 

& 


The Liquor Trade 


Ir we can. judge from the reports of 
the trade in beer and spirits made in the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science in its No- 
vember number, by the secretary of the 
U. S. Brewers’ Association and the 
president of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, the liquor 
trade is in a most prosperous condition, 
but very much frightened. In the year 
ending June 30, 1909, there were 
56,303,496 barrels of beer sold, a slight 
decrease on the previous year of 4.14 
per cent., following a steady annual in- 
crease for ten years. 

This decrease is laid but slightly to 
the temperance wave, but principally to 
panic and loss of wages. Comfort is 
found in the fact that the last year’s re- 
port of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor shows that the decrease in 
the sale of beer in 1908 was almost 
nothing (1.20 per cent. per capita), 
while that of wheat and flour was 21.28 
per cent.; of corn, 12.11; of sugar, 8.70; 
of coffee, 11.62. In ten years the amount 
of beer sold has almost doubled. Sales 
are mostly in cities, and bottled beer 
goes to the country, particularly to dry 
towns, and the family consumption of 
beer is increasing out of all proportion 


to saloon consumption; so that, apart. 
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from family trade, country business is 
hardly worth having. The tendency of 
the country, it is claimed, is toward the 
use of spirits. 

There is now $550,000,000 invested in 
beer, which makes it the sixth in rank 
of all the businesses of the country. 
There are 1,600 breweries in the United 
States, but the business is being concen- 
trated, and 115 companies produced 
nearly half of the whole product. The 
development of the ice machine and the 
perfection of refrigerating machinery 
have greatly promoted the brewing indus- 
try in the South. We are told that the 
use of lager beer has already changed 
the drinking habits of the masses in the 
cities of the South, altho in the “wild 
hysteria” which has marked the recent 
exploitation of the temperance senti- 
ment all beverages which contain alco- 
hol have been classed together, except 
cider, which contains a half more alco- 
hol than beer, and patent medicines. 
But the people of the cities, it is claimed, 
are so thoroly dissatisfied with the im- 
position of prohibition that there -will be 
a change before long, and then there 
will come a great expansion in the beer 
business in all the progressive Southern 
cities. 

Turning from beer to distilled liquors, 
we find that a minimum of production, 


’ * 60,635,356 gallons, was reported by the 


tax sales of 1896, following the panic. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
the sales were 134,931,066 gallons; but 
the panic reduced the sales of two years 
later to 114,799,465 gallons. There was 
a corresponding reduction of 13.4 per 
cent. in the use of coal in 1908, as com- 
pared with 1907. 

The representative of the business 
argues that the “prohibition wave” of 
1908 is receding, and that prohibition 
has very little effect on the amount of 
whisky sold, but does reduce the quality 
where the business is driven into less 
responsible hands. The general outlook 
for the business, he says, has seldom 
been better. Yet there is “the one men- 
ace of confiscatory and destructive legis- 
lation,” conducted under the auspices of 
the Anti-Saloon League. As in Ten- 
nessee, it “confiscates brewery and dis- 
tillery property, and without one penny 
of compensation.” The condition, we 
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are told, is as if a law should forbid 
flour mills to grind wheat, or railroads 
to run trains. This is the way that the 
Anti-Saloon League’s work is de- 
scribed : 

“The movement appears to be an attempt at 
domination of civil by church authority, ac- 
complished by seizing the power of govern- 
ment, thru the medium of the ballot, and ex- 
ercising that power for purposes of confisca- 
tion and destruction, aimed at any and all 
things in the path of the ‘federated churches’ 
working as a ‘skilfully organized political 
force.” 

Evidently the president of the Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association is not 
a little alarmed, and he concludes that 
the future of the industry can be antici- 
pated only by one who can discern how 
long the American public will allow 
“Church supremacy in politics to work 
unchecked.” In order to check the 
domination of the Church he calls atten- 
tion to the necessity of laws which will 
license only reputable men as liquor 
sellers, and see to it that saloons are 
made decent and are kept out-of politics. 

This indicates what the brewers and 
distillers have to say for themselves. 
They put their business on a par with 
that of millers or other manufacturers, 
and refuse to consider the fact that the 
saloon is the chief cause of poverty and 
crime. The Church is the foe of the 
business and must be. The “temperance 
wave” is a wave for morality, and will 
move forward. Alabama does not 
choose to put prohibition into its con- 
stitution, but it keeps it where it belongs, 
in its laws, and we do not regard the 
late defeat of the constitutional amend- 
ment in that State as any evidence that 
ptohibitory laws will be taken from the 
statute book. Meanwhile local option 
laws are the- best means of keeping the 
subject before the people and enforcing 
prohibition. 

& 
Need of Uniform Mining Laws 


THE terrible accident which has so 
horrified the country, by which hundreds 
of miners lost their lives and only a score 
or two were saved, directs attention to 
the most unsatisfactory condition of our 
mining laws. There are some six thou- 
sand different coal mines in this country, 
in more than half the States, employing 
some 600,000 miners and producing 





yearly 500,000,000 tons of coal. Under 
our somewhat too much belauded Con- 
stitution, amended with so great diffi- 
culty, each State makes its own laws for 
the protection of life, and for the man- 
agement of this industry, while the Fed- 
eral legislation forbids agreements to 
lessen the competition and avoid all pos- 
sible expense which would increase the 
price of the product while saving the 
lives of the workmen. The present con- 
ditions in the coal mining industry are 
thoroly bad, but it is very difficult to find 
the remedy. 

The consumption of coal has enor- 
mously increased. Thirty years ago less 
than one ton of coal per capita was con- 
sumed by our population; now the sup- 
ply is nearly six tons per capita. The 
enormous extent of the business, which 
supplies about half the total freight traf- 
fic of the country, with its wide distribu- 
tion and its control under the laws of so 
many States, with the fierce competition 
not only between mines but between sec- 
tions of the country, has contributed to 
the bad condition of the industry, under 
which from 8,000 to 10,000 men are killed 
or seriously injured every year. Also 
the competition has led to hasty and 
wasteful methods of production, so that 
expert authority puts the waste at 250,- 
000,000 tons a year. The operator will 
mine only the coal that can be got out 
cheapest, while the remainder is left un- 
derground in such shape as to preclude 
its subsequent recovery. We are, with 
our coal, repeating the process which the 
gold miners used at the beginning; ‘but 
the rejected tailings of the gold mines 
are later sifted and worked and the slen- 
derer profit is recovered, a method which 
will be impracticable in the deserted coal 
mines. The waste is very nearly irre- 
coverable. 

But it is the loss of life that is most to 
be considered. In Britain, in France, in 
Belgium, in Germany, regulations and 
restrictions for the use of safety appli- 
ances and the protection of the miners 
can be uniformly enforced, for they are 
in the power of the national govern- 
ments; but when our Constitution was 
devised the burning of stone was the last 
thing thought of. The most we can do 
now is to enact Federal laws for our Ter- 
ritories, where there is little population 
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to use the coal, and freight is almost pro- 
hibitive. We can withhold coal lands 
from entry, or dispose of them under 
regulation to prevent monopoly, but can 
do nothing except indirectly in the great 
“ mass of our mines, and we have been 
able thus far to do no more than to leave 
the matter to the more or less enlight- 
ened judgment of our State legislatures. 
Meanwhile, a cutthroat competition goes 
on, and the miners die, and some mines 
are very profitable, and other operators 
are driven out of the business and ab- 
sorbed by the stronger competitors. 

We need more careful investigation as 
to the causes of explosions and accidents 
of other kinds with a view to their pre- 
vention. This needs to be done, and is 
being done in some degree, by the 
United States Geological Survey. Then 
there will be needed uniform State min- 
ing laws, rules and regulations based 
upon accurate data and experience; and 
then strict enforcement of these laws. 
Of course, this entails additional ex- 
pense, and puts such States at a disad- 
vantage in competition with States which 
fail to do this. Just as we are trying to 
secure uniform divorce legislation, so we 
need uniform mining laws; for we fear 
centralization, and our Constitution for- 
bids us to do what they can do in Great 
Britain or Germany. So we must take a 
roundabout way to protect the men who 
provide the fuel for our national indus- 
tries and light and. heat for our homes. 


a 


It is to be regretted 
that one of the trus- 
tees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has felt obliged to 
resign that office, which he has held for 
eighteen years, because as a Catholic he 
cannot approve the election of an asso- 
ciate professor who had exprest, last 
year, in a meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, liberal views as to 
divorce. The professor’s language on 
that occasion did not go beyond what the 
laws of most Christian nations sanction, 
but he did not base the marriage con- 
tract on religion, but on civil society and 
civil law; and this can historically be 
justified. He further declared that there 
are greater evils than divorce, and this, 
too, can be justified. Yet we question 


Resignation of a 
University Trustee 
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whether he has fully apprehended the 


moral foundations on which opposition - 


to easy divorce rests. He says: 

“Virtue no longer consists in literal obedi- 
ence to arbitrary standards set by commfunity 
or Church, but rather in conduct consistent 
with the demands of a growing personality.” 
Not so do we understand virtue. It 
does not rest on “the demands of a 
growing personality,” which is crass 
selfishness, nor on any personal develop- 
ment, but much more on the absorption 
of one’s own personality in the social 
community. He proceeds to say, quite 
in accordance with the principle he 
adopts: “The moral value of marriage 
lies in the mutual happiness of those 
who enter into it.” This is a partial but 
not a complete truth. It lies not solely 
in their “mutual happiness,” but also in 
that of their prospective offspring; that 
is, in the duty of perpetuating the race, 
and in the social order of the com- 
munity, so that marriage cannot morally 
be dissolved without consideration of its 
effect on the social organism. The fact 
that this is the teaching of Christianity 
is no ebjection to it. If Trustee Smith 
had remained in the board of the uni- 
versity and devoted himself to stamping 
out more serious immoralities, we think 
he might have done better service. 

Js 

We are glad to see that a 
Civil Pensions law for giving pensions to 

aged and disabled employ- 
ees of the Government is to be prest for 
enactment at this session of Congress. 
We have received an argument in its 
favor by Chief Post. Office Inspector 
Mayer, who favors the plan, by which 
no burden, except at the beginning, will 
be put on the public treasury, but a per- 
centage of the employee’s salary will be 
reserved to support the pensions. It is 
twenty-five years since the present. civil 
service law was enacted, taking the place 
of the spoils system, and not a few em- 
ployees have since been in service and 
are retained with diminished ability to 
do their work. Out of 150,000 employ- 
ees, about 5,000 are old, even some over 
eighty years of age. Given a pension 
law and better candidates will apply for 
appointment. and there will be more 
care to do faithful service so as not to 
be removed for cause. Nearly all the 
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civilized countries in the world, and all 
the leading countries, except the United 
States, have adopted some plan of retir- 
ing superannuated civil service employ- 
ees. Several of the larger cities—New 
York, Chicago and Washington—have 
made provision for retiring their police, 
firemen and school teachers. The fact 
that a number of the leading corpora- 
tions in this country have made similar 
provision stands for the business value 
of the plan, so that in seeking retirement 
of superannuated employees of the Gov- 
ernment we are only following the trend 
of the times. 
ed 


° The marked loss of pub- 
Criminal Law lic confidence in the effi- 

ciency of our criminal 
courts is beginning to excite alarm. The 
advantage that cumbrous procedure and 
the worship of technicalities gives the 
lawbreaker of means spreads the impres- 
sion that “there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor.” The too fre- 
quent failure to punish the big male- 
factor defended by a battery of the clev- 
erest lawyers is leading many to accept 
the logic of the overturner when he asks, 
“What else can you expect under the 
capitalistic system?” It is, then, a hope- 
ful sign that last week one hundred and 
twenty Wisconsin lawyers, judges, law 
teachers, heads of penal institutions, 
social workers, alienists, sociologists and 
penologists, met at Madison to study how 
to improve the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. In eight committees every 
part of the punitive system was subject- 
ed to close scrutiny—indictment, trial 
procedure, intervention from the bench, 
expert testimony, the unanimous verdict, 
the right of appeal, the importance of 
error, the organization of courts, the 
treatment of juvenile offenders, the re- 
lease on probation, the parole system, 
the indeterminate sentence: The ensu- 
ing discussions in full conference devel- 
oped in most the conviction that the 
causes of the inefficiency of our courts 
are removable. Permanent organization 
was formed and several committees 
were set to work on the harder prob- 
lems. Next fall their findings will be 
published and thrashed ‘out in a future 
conference. What survives all these 
sittings will be worth urging upon the 
Legislature. The ambition of the con- 
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ference is “to make Wisconsin within 
five years a model State with respect to 
the administration of criminal justice.’ 
In view of her recognized leadership in 
certain other lines, as, for example, the 
regulation of public utility corporations, 
railroad taxation, the legal primary, and 
the scientific preparation of legislation, 
there is a fair prospect that the laudable 
ambition may be realized. It is to be 
hoped that Wisconsin’s example will 
spur other States to hold similar confer- 
ences. The administration of criminal 
justice is a State affair, and only by 
numerous independent movements in the 
commonwealths can we cure a situation 
that President Taft has characterized as 
“a disgrace to our civilization.” 
& 

The Biblical Institute a sr gor 

at Spee of our theological 
seminaries that they carefully consider 
the course of instruction laid out for the 
Biblical Institute established by the Pope 
at Rome, intended to give the highest in- 
struction on all biblical topics. It will 
be. found in the December number of 
the American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Philadelphia, all in Latin, of course. 
The course covers two years as laid out, 
and after consideration of the methods 
and difficulties of the study of Scripture, 
the topic of inspiration and inerrancy is 
considered, and the discussion of texts 
and versions of either Testament. There 
follow special introductions of the sev- 
eral books, and in the first year exegesis 
of the Hebrew text of First and Second 
Kings, with selected passages of other 
historical books; also selected passages, 
from the Greek Gospels and Acts. In 
the second year the Books of Chronicles 
are read in Hebrew, with passages from 
the didactic and prophetic books, and 
other passages from the New Testament. 
Attention is also given to Hebrew and 
Christian history up to Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Rome, with a conspectus of 
Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian his- 
tories. With this comes the geography 
of Palestine, Syria, Arabia and Meso- 
potamia ; also of Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy, to illustrate Paul’s journeys. 
Under Archeology will be treated the 
Tabernacle, Temple, synagogs, calendar, 
money, measures, paleography, inscrip- 
tions, papyri, etc. There will also be 
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offered a higher course in Hebrew, the 
New Testament and Septuagint. Each 
year there will be a beginners’ course in 
Oriental languages, to be continued into 
the second year. For the first year it is 
expected that there will be classes in 
Syriac, Coptic and Assyrian. The sched- 
ule published ends with courses on the 
history of exegesis, as developed by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers and up to our 
own age. It is also announced that 
there will be published occasional “Acta” 
relating to the Institute; also “Com- 
mentationes,’ which will cover in a 
learned way whatever may appear of 
value in the biblical field; also a series of 
“Scripta,’ composed of discussions of 
biblical questions. These may be in 
Latin, French, German, Spanish or 
English, as accepted writers may choose. 
Exchanges with learned societies are 
sought. The field is broad, but so far 
as we can see nothing is offered that is 
not offered by our best American theo- 
logical seminaries and universities, but 
the scheme is an admirable one. Its pur- 
pose, however, seems to be apologetic 
rather than scientific ; for we observe not 
only that “inerrancy” is to be taught, 
but that public lectures are promised, 
among other topics, on “the vain at- 
tempts of science, falsely so called, 
against the truth of the Gospels.” 
Js 


A line in the “Bishops’ Hymn-book,” 
the new book for the use of British Cath- 
olics, has one cdd printer’s error. The 
lines read: 

“Thou art true rest in toil and sweat, 
Refreshment in the excess of heat 
And solace in our grief.” 
It ought to read: 
“Thou art true rest in toil, and sweet 
Refreshment in the excess of heat,” 
which makes better rime and _ sense. 
When the “Sabbath Hymn-book,” com- 
piled by Professors Park and Phelps, ap- 
peared, nearly fifty years ago, a theologi- 
cal student carried one hymn to Profes- 
sor Park and asked him what he thought 
of these lines: 
“Thou too, my willing soul, 
Bend thy triumphant way.” 
He looked astonished and burst out, “Of 
course it is wrong. It is made a prayer 
to a man’s own soul instead of to God.” 
It should have read: 
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Thou to my willing soul 
Bend Thy triumphant way.” 
ed 

The Christian Science Church has a 
Committee on Publication whose duty it 
is, among other things, to correct errors 
that appear in print about it. The fol- 
lowing is from Jesse Pickard, of that 
committee. He says: 

You will, I believe, be glad to give space to 
this protest against the statement made in 
your latest issue to the effect that the use of 
‘mental suggestion’ to affect a person is con- 
sidered legitimate Christian Science practice 
when used with the person’s consent and ' 
knowledge. This is absolutely incorrect. 
Christian Science teaches, that such practice is 
absolutely wrong and foreign to Christian 
Science, and because the Christian Science 
Church determines to point out this evil and 
eschew it, this action should not be mistaken 
for an indorsement of the evil or a belief in 
its power. 

Christian Science healing is accomplished 
thru prayer, not thru will power. Only by in- 
sisting upon a clear distinction between the 
two can justice be done in either case or the 
public be intelligently awake to the value of 
either system. 

ss 


At a meeting of physicians in Lake- 
wood, N. J., the other day one writer ex- 
prest the judgment that the extermina- 
tion of flies would add two years to the 
average of human life, by the elimination 
of typhoid fever and other diseases trans- 
mitted by flies. If we would first elim- 
inate horses and their stables we should 
remove the chief breeding place of the 
house fly. 

Cd 

The reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment under Secretary Meyer has our 
hearty approval, but its defense needs 
more extended subsequent discussion. If 
we must have more battleships it is some- 
thing to know that only two are asked 
for, and that the estimates for the navy 
the coming year are ten millions less than 
was expended last year. We trust that 
supplemental demands will not wipe out 
this curtailment. 

a 

In a book containing the letters writ- 
ten by Prof. John Stuart Blackie to his 
wife we came across the following: 


“T wrote a long letter to Tyndall, in which 
I advised him to study seriously Ps. xix, und 
the Angels’ Hymn in ‘Faust,’ as containing 
more wisdom than Huxley could educe from 
the intestines of any antediluvian rat.” 
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What Will He Do with It? 


In 1899, when Henry B. Hyde, the 
organizer and builder of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, died, he and his 
immediate associates in the management 
had been in uninterrupted control of its 
affairs for forty years. The organiza- 
tion of the company as a joint-stock co- 
operation was compulsory under the 
State law which, presumably in the inter- 
ests of the mutuals then in existence, re- 
quired new corporations to have not less 
than $100,000 capital. None the less, the 
Equitable was made a mutual company 
by forever restricting its stock mterests 
to a bare dividend of 7 per cent. per an- 
num on the amount of its capital stock. 
During the four decades the society was 
under the management of the elder 
Hyde, its mutuality was never ques- 
tioned, even by its most aggressive mu- 
tual competitors. Since his death the 
control has rested in three separate own- 
ers—his heirs, Thomas F. Ryan and J. 
P. Morgan, the latter a recent purchaser. 

There is a warning in these frequent 
changes in the brief period of ten years; 
and the possible results from their repe- 
tition are pregnant with importance to 


policyholders. For the present they are 


secure and will so remain while the con- 
trol is retained by Mr. Morgan, whose 
financial ability, business integrity and 
public spirit are beyond question. It may 
be safely asserted that not since Mr. 
Hyde’s death have the government and 
conduct of the society fallen into hands 
so capable, strong and reliable. 

But the Equitable has outgrown the 
limits of stock domination. The inter- 
ests of its hundreds of thousands of 
members are too important to remain 
subject to the life or death of one or 
two individuals. Its concerns are too 
vast, too sacred, to continue longer in 
subordination to the control of $51,000 
worth of stock. Mr. Morgan may never 
hand over the control.to another private 
purchaser, nor is it believed he will, but 
he is under no legal obligation not to do 
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so. It is his private property, for which 
he has paid a heavy price, and, as mat- 
ters stand, he is at liberty to dispose of it 
when and as he pleases. This should 
not be so. The government and destiny 
of this great institution belong natu- 
rally and rightfully to its policyholders, 
an opinion that is concurred in by Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien, one of the trustees 
of the majority stock, and Hon. Wm. H. 
Hotchkiss, State Superintendent of In- 
surance. 

The whole institution of life insurance 
is menaced when a company of world- 
wide reputation carrying a billion and a 
third of insurance on the lives of half a 
million people, and owning assets of half 
a billion dollars, can pass from pro- 
prietor to proprietor, as has the Equi- 
table three times within the last ten 
years, by the mere transfer of a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of paper repre- 
senting a bare majority of its nominal, 
insignificant and superfluous capital. 
Confidence in the future of such a com- 
pany must necessarily be of a quality 
quite inadequate to its requirements. 
The Equitable is one of the three largest. 
life companies in the world; the public 
is not given to making nice distinctions ; 
it is peculiarly undiscriminating, and, for 
a single constitutional or administrative 
fault in life insurance, it condemns. the 
institution generally. 

Mr. Morgan has done a splendid thing 
in rescuing the control of the Equitable 
from the domain of speculation, but as a 
shrewd man of business he must know 
his task is but half finished. He has as- 
sumed a responsibility to the policy- 
holders which will be fully discharged 
only when he puts them in possession of 
the stock control. They can afford to 
pay him any reasonable sum for that 
service. The mutualization of the Equi- 
table is necessary to the safety of its 
members; its eventual accomplishment 
cannot be prevented. Will Mr. Morgan 
add this to his other numerous public 
beneficences? We think he will. 
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The Morgan Power 


Tue purchase of a controlling inter- 
est in the Guaranty Trust Company by 
one of J. Pierpont Morgan’s partners, 
followed by the acquisition of Thomas 
F. Ryan’s Equitable Life shares by Mr. 
Morgan himself, has suggested the pub- 
lication of many reports about approach- 
ing or probable mergers in the banking 
field.. These events have also led some 
persons to believe that a sudden and un- 
precedented concentration of wealth and 
banking power has taken place. When 
one considers the existing community of 
interest in several of the New York 
trust companies, and the trust company 
and bank holdings of the Equitable Life, 
it is plain that certain mergers or con- 
solidations can soon be made without 
difficulty, but we venture to predict that 
the most sensational of those which have 
been foreseen by some of the newspapers 
will not be made. Mr. Davison (a part- 
ner of Mr. Morgan), who, with certain 
associates, acquired control of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, says: 

“There is absolutely no foundation for the 
rumored merging of certain banks or trust 
companies in consequence of the purchase by 
Mr. Morgan of the majority stock of the 

‘ Equitable Life. About 90 per cent. of the 
stories which have cropped out in connection 
with the transfer of this interest to him are 
pure fiction.” 

The death of Mr. Harriman, the grad- 
ual and voluntary retirement of Mr. 
Ryan, and the requirements of the new 
insurance laws have opened the way for 
possible changes affecting several bank- 
ing institutions. Quite naturally, those 
who are largely interested in them seek 
to protect their interests, and incidentally 
to extend them. 

It is true that these recent events have 
increased the financial power of Mr. 
Morgan and his associates, and that this 
increase has been made with the ap- 
proval of another great banking group, 
which he and his allies now probably 
overshadow. His influence may be dom- 
inant ‘> financial ‘institutions whose re- 
sources are ncarly $2,000,000,000. He has 
oecome prominent in connection with the 
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transit companies of New York. But his 
record as a banker is admirable, and 
surely as a power in the traction service 
he should be preferred to either Mr. 
Mr. Ryan or the late Mr. Whitney. In 
the Steel Corporation his influence has 
been exerted for publicity and the fair 
treatment of competitors. We expect 
that his power in the Equitable Life will 
be used in the interest of the policy- 
holders. Public spirited men who are 


. familiar with his record and metives do 


not regard an extension of his influence 
with misgivings, but they do regret that 
the years will be few in which that influ- 
ence can be directly exerted. 


& 
....The highest price on record, $96,- 
000, was obtained last week for a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


....It is estimated by the Treasury 
Department that the new tax on corpo- 
ration net earnings will yield about $25,- 
000,000 and that it will be paid by 122,- 
000 corporations. 

....Notice is given by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, whose legal department is repre- 
sented in New York by Robert: Walker, 
that it will, on February 1 next, redeem 
all its outstanding 5 per cent. gold bonds 
of 1913 at par and accrued interest, with 
a premium of 2} per cent., at the office 
af the Central Trust Company. 

....In the death of Charles Stewart 
Smith the country has lost a _ pub- 
lic- spirited citizen of the broadest 
type. After a long and _ successful 
career as a banker, he devoted the 
closing years of his life to the pur- 
suit of artistic and literary subjects. He 
had been closely in touch with charitable 
and philanthropic movements, and dur- 
ing a considerable period of the seventy- 
seven years of his life had held a promi- 
nent position in political circles. He at 
one time declined the nomination for 
Mayor of New York, and later was 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee that instigated the police in- 
vestigation, which resulted in the election 
of Mayor Strong. 








